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BET AND HER FAMILY. 
{Third Prize Serial Story, Competition of 1886.] 
In E1iGutT CHAPTERS—CHAP. VIII. 


It is summer, and three years since Bet, Ruth 


and Tim first went to Shelbyville to school. They | 


have been prosperous years for the Larkins fam- 
ily. 

George has developed into a thriving and suc- 
cessful young farmer, who eschews dogs and 
guns, <nd gives his attention strictly to his busi- 
ness. He abandoned his inferior methods of 
work, and, guided by Mr. Dodge’s experience and 
sagacity, gradually brought the farm into excel- 
lent condition. 

Order has succeeded to disor- 
der; the starveling cattle have 
given place to sleek, well-fed 
stock; the old barn and dilapi- 
dated sheds have been replaced 
by substantial structures, filled 
with the abundant harvest reaped 
from the productive fields. All 
this improvement represents toil 
and anxious care, the former of 
which has hardened George’s 
muscles, while the latter has 
matured his character and de- 
veloped his judgment. 

The house, too, has undergone 
a change. The shed has ex- 
panded into a commodious din- 
ing-room and kitchen, and the 
roof has been raised, and good 
rooms finished off upstairs. The 
unsightly bulge on the front of 
the house, once Bet’s bedroom, 
has marched to the rear, where 
it does duty as a store-room, 
and a wide piazza adorns the 
front of the house. 

Green blinds protect the win- 
dows ; the house is painted white, 
as is the picket fence in front of 
the yard. This yard is sweet 
with grass and clover and flow- 
ering shrubs, the treasures of 
Cousin Emily’s fostering care; 
and climbing roses and morning 
glories overrun the piazza. 

Inside the transformation is no 
less complete. There is a cheerful carpet on the 
floor of the large sitting-room, curtains at the 
windows, couches and easy-chairs. In one corner 
is George’s bookcase, containing a small, well- 
chosen library, of which Ruth’s Christmas pres- 
ent of Dickens’s works formed the nucleus. Close 
at hand is a table covered with periodicals and 
newspapers, many of them devoted to agriculture. 
This, by common consent, is George’s corner, and 
here his scanty leisure is spent in adding to his 
stock of general information by miscellaneous 
reading, for he is ambitious to keep pace with the 
other members of the family in general culture 
and intelligence. 

Cousin Emily, in her quaint and simple dress, 
with her formal speech and clear tranquil eyes, is 
quite unchanged, so gently does time touch her. 

For three years, vacations and holidays excepted, 
she took the sceptre of authority from Bet on 
Monday morning, and resigned it again on Friday 
night, to become an interested and passive spec- 
tator of the gradual transformation of Bet’s 
methods under the expanding influence of culture 
and happiness. 

Lottie and Susy have become slim, brisk girls, 
with definite duties, which are conscientiously 
performed. A rude word is as rare from their 
tongues as a rough note from the throat of a 
meadow lark. 

Ruth, too, is changed. She has parted with 
her freckles, and her red hair has deepened to a 
fine dark auburn, whose abundant masses and 
rich color would delight the eye of an artist. She 
is no taller, but has grown plump, and is univer- 
sally called pretty; but it is the beauty of a pure 
and loving soul shining through and glorifying 
the house it inhabits. 

Bet is still, in many essential particulars, her 
old self, quick of motion, of temper and of tongue, 
but her face has lost its sullen, dissatisfied expres- 
Sion, and has become a face to make the heart 
glad—refined, strong and hopeful. 

The first year of her school-life was very try- 
ng, for she had neither the taste for study, nor 











the habits of a student, and only her profound 
conviction of the value of education sustained 
her in her purpose. 

Five years is a long gap in student-life, particu- 
larly the years between thirteen and eighteen, and 
she had forgotten much she had previously ac- 
quired, so that she regarded herself, and was 
looked upon by others, as a prodigy of ignorance. 

She grappled with the obstacles before her with 
the same determined energy that characterized all 
her acts, and worked her way slowly to an hon- 
orable rank among her fellow-students. Ruth’s 
sympathy and encouragement were always at 
hand in special discouragement and difficulty, 
and Tim, during that terrible first year, coached 
and tutored her in a manner pleasant to behold. 

More wonderful than all other transformations 





Larkins her especial mission and charge, and she 
ruled him with the energy frequently displayed 
by sovereigns of small States. 

She was afraid of dogs, and they were banished 
first from the house, then from the shed, and 
eventually from the premises. The second winter 
of her life her father passed as usual, in hunting, 
remembering, however, to leave an address where 
letters might reach him in the event of misfortunes 
at home. 

The third winter Baby cried and fretted, and 
would not be comforted when her companion and 
subject departed, and Cousin Emily was forced 
to write to him that he had better come home to 
his young mistress. This advice he acted on 
somewhat reluctantly. 

The next winter he hung about irresolutely ; 








to-day how you will miss her when I take her 
away.” 

They were sitting on the piazza, Larkins in an 
arm-chair and Bet on the step near him. At the 
end of the piazza Baby was engaged in fishing 
industriously in Cousin Emily’s pansy-hed, with 
a string tied to a stick and a bent pin for a hook, 
a device of her father’s for her amusement. 

An expression of dismay flitted over his usually 
impassive face, for no one had considered it worth 
while to consult with him about future plans, 
and Baby’s probable departure was an unexpected 
and quite unwelcome piece of news. Bet noted his 
uneasiness, and misgivings assailed her as to the 
entire wisdom and kindness of her intention. 

‘Perhaps I ought not to take her away from 
you, pa,” she said, anxiously. ‘I must not for- 

sake my trust; I want todo what 
is right.” 











wrought by the passing years 
is the change which has come 

over Tim. He has completed the Freshman year 
at the University of Michigan, although not quite 
eighteen years old, and has acquired the reputa- 
tion of being an accomplished squire of dames. 

He has learned that it is bad form to annoy his 
sisters, to insult the weak, or to rebel against 
rightful authority, and far be it from Timothy 
Larkins to do anything which is “‘bad form.” 

Behold him rising with the greatest deference 
to give Cousin Emily a seat. He is tall and angu- 
lar, and will become a man of imposing presence 
in future years. 

He is the first man in his class, and is already 
spoken of as the coming genius. Mr. Stanton, 
whose vacations are all spent with the Larkins 
family, renews his predictions of a successful 
career for Tim. Bet is intensely proud of him, 
and George regards him as a prodigy, and won- 
ders if he really is the idle, troublesome boy of 
three years ago, whom he thought of no more use 
in the world than a pet monkey. 

It must be confessed that Tim has no great lik- 
ing for chores even yet, and his summer vacations 
on the farm are regarded by him as in no sense 
seasons of recreation, but, inspired by Mr. Stan- 
ton’s example, he turns farmer with as good grace 
as he can assume. 

It is “‘borne in” on Cousin Emily that she shall 
help him through college, with the understanding 
that he is to repay her with the first fruits of his 
profession. Precisely what form of expression 
his gifts will take no one can predict with any 
certainty. 

Theodora, the baby, is a model in miniature of 
Bet, although much prettier than Sissy was at her 
age. She has Bet’s quick, imperious manners, 
and her decision of character. Her fortunate 
babyhood escaped the untoward influences which 
surrounded the infancy of the other children, and 
she is a good and happy little creature. 

As soon as she could make known her inten- 





tions, it became evident that she considered Pa 





BABY CHOOSES HER HOME, 


examined his gun and traps, and finally stowec 
them away with a despondent sigh. Baby haa 
completely subjugated him, and he would never 
camp out again. 

She is four years old this summer, and she trots 
about the farm with him all day on her stout little 
legs. Here they come, she in a blue gingham 
sunbonnet, a small tin pail in her hand, in which 
she bestows such treasures as her vagrant fancy 
selects from nature’s stores. 

Her fine name of Theodora is little used; she 
is simply Baby, although Cousin Emily some- 
times calls her by it in tones of gentle reproof. 

Larkins slouches along with her in his seedy 
clothes and old felt hat, large, angular and obedi- 
ent. They are a quaint and curious, but perfectly 
congenial, pair. 

Cousin Emily has become so much attached to 
her young charges that she has announced her 
intention of remaining a permanent inmate of the 
Larkins home, a decision which affects the future 
of one member of the family in a gratifying way. 

It makes it possible for Bet to consider her own 
happiness without endangering the well-being of 
the family so long her first consideration. She is 
to be married in a few days and go to a distant 
town where Mr. Stanton is already installed as 
pastor of a promising church, and Baby is to 
accompany them, for Bet has ever been mindful 
of her promise to her dying mother, and has loved 
Baby in a very special sense. 

Pa,” she says, ‘“‘you know I promised ma to 
love Baby and take care of her.” 

**You’ve done it, Bet,” Larkins affirmed. 





“I’m glad you think so, but I’ve been thinking 





“Well,” said her father, slow- 
ly, “‘I should miss her.” 

“Oh, I did not think about 
you,” her sensitive conscience 
astir. ‘What shall I do?” 

“Ask Baby,” was her father’s 
sententious advice. 

‘Come here, Baby. 
tell you something.” 

“In a minute,” said Baby, fish- 
ing industriously. 

“You should come at once 
when I ask you.” 

Baby threw down her rod and 
came and stood by her sister. 
Bet put her arm around her and 
asked, ‘‘Whom do you love best, 
Baby ?” 

*“Pa—and you, too,” said the 
child. 

“T’m going away to stay a long 
time, Baby.” 


I want to 





“Till Friday night?” Baby 
asked. 

“Yes, dear, until a good many 
Friday nights,” said Bet, her 
eyes filling with tears. ‘Do you 
want to g. with me ?” 

“And stay a long two—four 


’ 


days?” opening her eyes very 
wide at the prospect. 

“Yes, dear Baby,” said Bet, 
tenderly. 

*‘And take pa ?” pursued Baby. 

‘‘No, Baby ; pa must stay with Lot- 
tie and Susy. Only you and I will go 
away.” 

“Oh,” said Baby, with gravity, leav- 
ing Bet’s encircling arm and mounting 
into her father’s lap, “I’ve got to take 
pa, Betty, nelse I can’t go.” 

“You better leave her,” said Lar- 
kins, in great content. 

Childish voices are heard, laughter, 

. some one whistling gayly; Mr. Stanton, Tim 

the little girls, Ruth and the Dodge twins 

in at the gate. They come from Mr. Dodge’s 

where Mr. Stanton arrived this afternoon and 
whither Ruth and Tim have been to meet him. 

Myra and Sissy, grown taller, have each a hand 
of Mr. Stanton, who looks stronger, handsomer 
and more mature with his three years’ experience. 
Sissy is rehearsing volubly the misfortune which 
overtook the doll he sent her last Christmas. 

**You see, I didn’t know she was soft, and I set 
her by the fire to warm while I went to breakfast, 
and when I went to get her, her nose was all 
melted off and her cheeks were flat as flat, and 
when I took her up her eyes fell right back into 
her head and she was just awful. Wasn’t she, 
Myra?” 

‘‘Almost as bad as the ‘awful dolly’ Tim made,” 
said Myra. ‘You remember her, Tim ?” 

“I’m ashamed to say that I do,” laughed Tim. 

Budd and Roger are fine, strong young fellows, 
a year or two behind Tim in elegance, and as fond 
as ever of his little sisters, the possession of whom 
has lapsed to the Dodge family. Bet made one or 
two futile efforts to recover them, but was forced 
to give way before the determined opposition she 
encountered. There was no answering the argu- 
ment that they were better off than she could 
make them at home. Mr. and Mrs. Dodge doat 
on them, and would find their home dull without 
the merry voices and sweet faces of their adopted 
daughters. 

The young people group themselves on the 
piazza, and Bet informed them of Baby’s decision, 
whereupon Baby is passed around to be kissed 
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and commended by all the party, except by Mr. 
Stanton, who says boldly that he doesn’t see how 
a sensible baby can prefer any one in the world to 
Betty. 

George joins them, and Tim, with a survival of 
the teasing instincts of his boyhood remarks: “If 
we had John and Sam here, we should have the 
original Ten Commandments, eh, Budd ?” 

Budd colored, and laughed nervously. 

“Tim used to call me the Eleventh,” said Ruth. 
“I trust your knowledge of Scripture has im- 
proved, Tim ?” 

“Yes,” said Tim. “I can give you chapter and 
verse now, and a character I ascribed to you in my | 
ignorance is fully sustained and endorsed by 
greater knowledge. You will find the eleventh 
commandment in the thirteenth chapter of John’s 
gospel, and itreads; ‘A new commandment I give 
unto you, That ye love one another.’ If Ruth is | 
not a living embodiment of that command, there 
is no such thing as grace and goodness.” 

This sentiment received an emphatic assent, and , 
Tim proceeded. 

“I don’t think we knew what love was in our 
house, until Ruth came intoit. She never preached, 
her very presence transformed us. Anything but 
embodied love and forbearance would have fled 
from my presence, I am certain.” 

“True for you, Tim,” said George, laughing. 
**You can’t put it too strong about Ruth.” 

“O boys,” Ruth cried, blushing at the extreme 
praise accorded her. ‘‘You forget your sister, I 
can’t think what would have become of us all, but 
for her.” 

“You're right, Ruth,” said Tim, laying an affec- 
tionate hand on Bet’s. “I doubt if love itself 
could have done much with us without Bet’s en- 
ergy and straightforward honesty of purpose, her | 
courage and will.” 

“You overrate me, Tim; Ruth always did,” 
said Bet humbly. “I have wanted to do so much, 
and I have accomplished so little.” 

‘I’ve been down on the marrow bones of my 
spirit, Miss Betty, for more than three years,”’ 
exclaimed Budd Dodge. ‘Boy as I was, I recog- 
nized your nobility when I came here to try to 
exculpate myself from insulting you, and I be- 
lieve I can honestly say that respect for you has 
kept me from many a mischievous trick, and 
made me careful of the feelings of others.” 

“‘There’s no one like Betty,” chimed in Lottie, 
encircling her neck with an arm. ‘She makes us 
mind, but she’s good all the same.”’ 

“Thee only does Elizabeth justice,’ said Cousin 
Emily’s placid voice from the doorway. ‘She 
hath done her best, and no one can do more than 
that.” 

Ruth clapped her hands. ‘It’s like a fairy tale, 
where everything comes out just right.” 

“Yes,” said Roger Dodge, touching Mr. Stanton 
on the shoulder, “even to the fairy prince come 
to carry off the princess.’ 

A shadow fell on the happy group, a passing | 
sense of the seriousness of life; a brief shadow, | 
like that which dimmed for a moment the broad | 
harvest moon which rose refulgent over the dis- 
tant forest Wherever her silver radiance fell, 
whatever happy scene she shone upon, she lighted 
up no group more full of future promise and of 
present peace than this summer reunion of Bet 
and her family. Mrs. Lucy L. Srovt. 

(The End.) 
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FRENCH MARTYRS. 


During the rise of the French Commune, in | 
1871, the people were inspired with a spirit of vio- 
lence second only to that which marked the first 
revolution. ‘Iwo executions which took place, 
by order of the Communards, illustrate the un- 
compromising brutality of the time. 

Among the men who returned to France after 
the fall of the Empire was Clément Thomas, who, 
after eighteen years of exile, had come back to 
offer his sword to his country. He had been sent 
ont of France after the triumph of the Bonapart- 
ists, in 1851, by one of the ‘‘mixed commissions” 
then established, which, without evidence, often 
on vague and arbitrary suspicion,-<decreed the re- 
moval of such persons as were considered dan- 
gerous. Thousands of good men were thus torn 
from their homes and sent into exile. 

On General Thomas’s return to Paris, he was 
placed in command of the National Guard, but 
when its duties had ceased, he retired to private 
life. After the breaking out of a new insurrec- 
tion, he was one day met, in citizen’s clothes, by 
a member of the National Guard. 

“Are you not General Thomas?” asked the 
soldier. 

‘‘Whatever be my name, I have always done 
my duty,” answered the general. 

‘*You are a wretch and a traitor!” cried the sol- 
dier, and the general was arrested. General 
Lecomte, who had previously been made pris- 
oner by this insurrectionary National Guard, 
whose guns he had sent to take away, was tried 
with Thomas, at a burlesque court-martial. This 
mock tribunal decided, without form or ceremony, 
that the two generals should be immediately exe- 
cuted. 

A platoon of the National Guard was called, 
the two men were taken into a garden, and Gen- 
eral Thomas was told to take his place against 
the wall. The order was given, the report of 
muskets rent the air, and General Thomas fell 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“It is your turn now,” said one of the assassins | 
to General Lecomte. 

The general advanced, and stepping over the 
body of Thomas, took his place, with his back to 
the wall. The order was given, and the blame- 
less man fell dead. 

It is well to remember that when this time of 
madness had passed, the National Assembly de- 
creed that pensions should be awarded to the 
widows of the two generals, and that a monu- 
ment should be erected to them, at the expense of 
the State. 


— 
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DUTY. 


Age, on the tablet of each setting sun 
Grave with a diamond’s point some deed of duty done. 
—Anon, 


a 


For the Companion. 
THE DEATH OF THE FIRESIDE. 


Three or four miles away from the edge of a wide- 
awake, active town in Northern Illinois lay a small | 
farm, with its fields of tasselled and bearded grain, 
its meadow of twenty acres, and, beyond these, a | 
woods pasture, where, under shading oak and hickory, 
grazed a group of cows thoroughly democratic in 
their ignorance of and indifference to ancestry. 

Close to the road wandering to the town were clus- 
tered a few houses, including one dwelling-house 
which evidently had been built piecemeal. The sev- 
eral apartments had been added as the sale of a crop 
or of a head or two of stock put the farmer enough 
in pocket for the outlay. 

It was not of the Queen Anne style, nor yet of the 
Renaissance. It was rather of the ‘“‘now-we’ll-add- 
that-room” style; but it was snug and cozy. 

At almost any season—provided the ground was 
clear of snow—the chance passer would be pretty 
sure of seeing an urchin or two, with half-filled bas- 
ket, at the chip-pile in the corner of the door-yard, 
and a bench-legged fice would come dashing out and 
throw his head upward, as he barked away back in- 
side of himself somewhere. 

Reuben Hobby lived there. This was the way the 
neighbors put it, though Hobby was no bachelor, 
but the husband of her who been sweet Abbie 
Hooker. He was also the father of two boys and 
two girls, who, as Reuben often said, ‘could fool 
away more time an’ eat more’n a yoke o’ steers.” 
Around the house, and inside of it as well, were 
many evidences of thrift, and thrift rewarded at 
that. The furniture was sufficient, without betray- 
ing a strain after the appearance of abundance, and 
everything—even the many-patched rag carpet— 
was as clean as woman’s strength of will and arm 
could make it. 

It was, however, the huge fireplace in the living- 
room that was the chief feature of Reuben Hobby’s 
home. Broad, deep, high, it held as big a back-log 
as two men could carry; and somehow it seemed as 
though, when its immense back-log of oak and a 
couple of fore-logs of beech, with an armful of hick- 
ory sapling-cuts thrown on between, were well 
ablaze, there was nowhere a cheerier hearth and 
home than Hobby’s; and there would not have been 
any but for the weakness of a human nature there, 
that mistook its weakness for strength. 

Reuben Hobby was thrifty, upright and just. His 
trouble came because he was too just. He would | 
not swerve a hair’s breadth from his conception of 
absolute justice, even in trivial matters, though he 
blighted a life. He used to say there was no such 
thing asa trifle, and he acted as though the remark 
were true. Yet he was affectionate; that is, he pos- 
sessed the outlines of a loving nature, which had, 
however, never been filled. 

He had not married young. Waiting, with an un- 
easy effort of his nature, to fill in the outlines just 
spoken of, he had learned only from little Abbie 
Hooker that he was not altogether self-sufficient. 

So, after a very matter-of-fact wooing, he took her 
to the farm where he had lived alone for five years; 
and as he set his young wife’s little hide-covered 
trunk down in the closet of their future bedroom, he 
placed upon it his own metaphorical satchel, filled 
with confirmed, deep-rooted prejudices, and a pro- 
found conviction that only his view of life was ‘‘the 
common-sense view.” All this without the least in- 
tent to wrong any one. 

He gave these characteristics voice one evening, 
long afterward, when resting his crossed arms on the 
top rail of the front fence, as he touched upon differ- 
ences in political faith with a neighbor who sat on 
his horse beyond the gate. 

“Oh yes,” he said, ‘‘some people’s always boun’ to 
fuss and quarrel soon’s they gits t’ argyin’; but now 
there’s Abbie,” jerking his head toward the house; 
“she runs after her pap’s idees, but she knows my 
way o’ thinkin’, and so she never says nothin’.” 

The neighbor agreed that was the right course, and 
went his way. Hobby turned into the house, and 
sought his favorite seat at the great fireside, keeping 
his hat on as he sat. 

“Mother!” he called to the kitchen, where that 
little woman was closing her share of the day’s ac- 
counts with sundry preparations for the next morn- 
ing’s breakfast, that must, at all costs, be early. 

“Well?” came cheerily back. 

“Where be them childern?” 

‘“‘Why—aw—the boys, why, they be to bed, an’ Ag- 
gythy an’ Marthy, why, they be down t’ Wilson’s.” 

The farmer’s brow clouded. Pushing his chair 
from the fire, and tipping his hat back until its brim 
rested on his collar, he exclaimed, a trifle vexed: 

‘*Now, mother, them girls don’t want to be gaddin’ 
about at this time o’ day; they want to be to home.” 

“O father,” she answered, with a laugh that was 
not spontaneous, “it ben’t late; an’ Marthy she 
wanted to see Kizzie Wilson about some o’ the’r 
nonsense. You know girls” 

“Yes, I do know girls,” replied the husband, tes- 
tily; ‘‘an’ ther’ ben’t a mite o’ stiddiness in none on 
’em nowadays.” 

But they soon came bounding into the house. The 
sound of their happy voices, as they entered the 
kitchen, quickly exorcised the spirit of complaint in 





with his face to the earth. 





Reuben’s breast, but the moment Martha saw him, 


| on the smiling girl. 


“O father, you just had ought to see the new stove 
the Wilsons got!” 

The farmer’s gloom was upon him again at once. 
He cordially disliked stoves—those black, cheerless 
things, that filled rooms with dry, hot air and no 
light. 

“Why,” he thought, ‘‘couldn’t folks be contented 
with the big, bright, glowing fireplaces, that had 
been good enough for their fathers and grandfathers 
before them?” 

Martha expected some reply, so he answered, sim- 
ply, “Stove, eh? Well, I be satisfied with that,” and 
waved his hand toward the great fire that was, in- 
deed, a cheering sight just then. 

Martha was persistent. 

“O father, now,” she begged, ‘‘won’t ye get one, 
an’ shet up that pesky old fireplace?” 

Her father fastened one hard stare of amazement 
Then, turning abruptly away, 
he said, sternly, ‘The day that fireplace is shet up’ll 
be a hefty one for this house!” and left the room. 

In the girls’ own room, an hour later, Martha’s 


she could not obtain under her husband’s roof-tree, the 
indifference existing between parent and children 
established itself the more firmly, and the father’s 
permission or consent was no longer sought when 
new conditions were desired. "nstead, he saw change 
after change made in the house and its surroundings, 
and yielded sullenly. 

One day, Agatha, who had inherited her father’s 
rigid, self-willed, unyielding nature, took advantage 
of his absence, and had the old fire-place completely 
closed. Above it and let into the chimney, a long 
line of pipe ran across the room to a high-mounting, 
heavy stove, black and uncheering. 

On Hobby’s return, the daring innovation met his 
astounded gaze as he entered the living-room; ' ut 
there was only a slight start, a flash of the eye, and a 
nervous clench of the hand—these were all. 

He sat no more of evenings in the living-room, but 
shut himself alone in his bedroom, or wandered 
about the farm until such an hour as would insure 
sleep unbroken through the night. 

Growing more and more feeble, Hobby nevertheless 





new anxiety again asserted itself, and she exclaimed 
pouting, “I do wish father’d git a stove!” 

Agatha was quite as eager as her younger sister. 
She said little regarding it, however, but was deter- 
mined on having the stove none the less. Her meth- 
ods differed from Martha’s, that was all. 

Hobby was one of those unfortunates who are 
utterly unable to comprehend children. When one 
after another had abdicated the throne in their 
mother’s lap, and all the large books in the house 
were taken for elevating their seats at the table, he 
smiled affectionately on them. Later, when, with 
the fusillade of wide-eyed questions childhood is 
pleased to ask and maturity is puzzled to answer, 
the little ones claimed his attention, his eye bright- 
ened and his bosom swelled, for he loved them, oh 
yes; but it was like the admiration of a manufacturer 
for his label—a small fraction excited by the litho- 
grapher’s skill, the greater part proprietary. 

But their little likes and dislikes were too small for 
his flattening mental eye. It seemed to him often 
that acquiescence, or, in truth, anything short of un- 
yielding refusal, would be unbecoming, or even rep- 
rehensible, in him. Their growth to girlhood and 
boyhood signified nothing, for they were still but 
children in his eyes. 

His wife, rounder-orbed because younger, perceived 
it all, and, with a mother’s solicitude, on the evening 
of Martha’s outburst concerning the stove, she seized 
that season dear to the feminine heart, when the 
lights are all extinguished, and the house is quieted 
for the night, and ventured on speaking of it. 
“Why, mother,” Hobby replied, surprised and al- 
most alarmed at his wife’s tone, “do you think I 
don’t understand them children?” 

He was still more surprised at her soft reply: 
“Yes, Reuben.” 

He had turned toward her with his query, as she 
lay beside him. At her response he faced outward 
again muttering, ‘Well, I give it up.” 
But she did not. 

“Now, father, come,” she pleaded. 
it from their standpoint, just once.” 
But he gruffly retorted: ‘‘Not much, I won't.” 
Tears flew to the eyes of the pained wife and 
mother. Punching her pillow into a heap under her 
head, the disappointed and chagrined little woman 
said : 

“Yes, that’s just the way. But let me tell you, 
Reuben Hobby; you been’t learnin’ your children to 
love you or their home. You be makin’ ’em think 
little o’ you an’ less o’ it, I can tell ye.” 

Hobby softened at this. He did not mean to be 
unjust or even harsh; only he knew he understood 
the whole question, and besides, it was growing late. 
So he answered gently, but positively : 

“O mother, now, that’s all right; but I want to go 
to sleep.” 

The equally tired mother made no reply. Deep 
down in her heart, however, she felt: “Yes you want 
to sleep. Well, sleep on as you have been doing all 
these years. You'll wake some day, though, and then 
may God pity you, for no one else will.” 

This was early springtime. Little by little forest 
and farm put on their garments of verdancy, and the 
question of a stove was soon forgotten. 

But harvest time came also, and then it became the 
prudent to prepare for the coming winter that would 
hold captive the larger portion of the year. 

Martha fretted a great deal as the subject of astove 
revived in her mind with increased vigor, when the 
boys, deputized to the work, spent day after day haul- 
ing wood for the house, for it was all cut to the same 
old lengths, and all her efforts to inveigle her father 
into a hardware store when they would go to the 
effervescent, growing town, were unavailing. 

The intervals between these visits to the town were 
lengthening very much. In fact, Hobby seemed to 
regard its restless activity and electric expansion as 
a personal affront. 

The spirit of progress exhibited in the gay shop- 
windows, the extending lines of stores, their bright- 
ening appearance and additional heights, together 
with the improvements in the many articles offered 
for sale in them, seemed to bid the ageing man move 
on out of ‘the way. 

He brooded over the feeling, nursed it and imagined 
many an insinuation to that effect, that was the 
thought of none beside himself. 

Through the long evenings that came, after a while, 
he would sit in the one seat of his choice at the fire- 
side, repining, imagining, suspecting, until the house 
was filled with heaviness, as with a stifling smoke. 

Thus time passed. Later on even the varied occur- 
rences of his farm life failed him, and the morose 
farmer, hardening vear after year as he had been, in 
the midst of the outflowings of conjugal and filial 
affection, became set like hydraulic cement hardening 
under the flow of limpid waters. 

At last, the poor wife, weary and worn, even in the 
brightest, clearest atmosphere the house had ever 
known since the few first months of her life in it, 
gladly went to her eternal rest through the kind aid 
of a timely fever. 

The growing, maturing sons and daughters had en- 
deavored in vain to engraft upon the stock of their 
own home, some of the fruits and flowers of progress 
in added comfort and adornment they saw profuse in 
the homes of others. 


“Try to look at 


clung te ly to his t d work and habits. 
Too long, as it proved; for, one evening, after a 
hard day in the field, his step unsteady from fatigue, 
he slipped in alighting from the wagon as it entered 
the barn-yard, and, striking his head against the 
wheel, fell to the earth insensible. 

Still he persisted, and, on the following morning, 
stoutly maintained his perfect ability to “swing an 
axe with the next man.” 

But perseverance does not conquer all things. A 
Power higher than mere human perseverance bore the 
stubborn farmer down and prostrated him, a few days 
later, upon the bed of raging fever. Day after day 
he lay there wasting, wasting, wasting away in body, 
growing more and more morbid and morose as he 
perceived his value and his control departing utterly. 
Coming out of a stupor into which the potent fever 
had thrown him one afternoon, he looked about the 
room. By the sly cunning and craft of the delirious, 
he quickly grasped the fact that he was alone. Slip- 
ping warily from the bed, he toitered into the living- 
room adjoining his bed-chamber, his eyes flashing 
wildly, his fingers twitching nervously; and, as he 
turned once incautiously, he reeled and dropped 
wearily into a chair. 

Rallying his powers in a moment, he glared about 
him like a murderer slinking from his horrid deed of 
blood. With a savage grin he snatched from a table 
near a large hatchet, left there by some one of the 
family when opening a box of books and papers re- 
ceived at an earlier hour from the town. 

As he grasped the implement in his corded hand, 
new vigor came tohim. Erect, as in his prime, he 
stood an instant. Then he turned, and dragging 
away the drapery hanging before the long-closed fire- 
place, he dug the edge of the hatchet into the dry 
mortar, and with one powerful wrench forced a brick 
from its place. 

Others rapidly followed the first, and fell on the 
hearth, while with each removal the wild worker 
grew wilder, his hand whirled frenzied until, as the 
black sooted back of the chimney received the enter- 
ing twilight, he cried out for joy. 

But the cunning of his delirium had not left him, 

and his cry was instantly hushed. He must hasten, 
or interruption would thwart him. 
His hot hand was pressed against his hotter fore- 
head, but left it again at once, and a smile of demo- 
niacal delight succeeded the wrinkles of anxiety in 
his worn face. 

Ah! he should have it all / 

What books were still in the unemptied box were 
hurled upon the floor, and the box was quickly demol- 
ished and heaped upon some of the bricks, which the 
fierce man, down upon his trembling knees, placed at 
either side where the bright andirons used to stand. 

A match was close at hand and—oh! joy! joy!—the 
old fireplace glowed and gleamed, bathing the room 
in its golden flood. As the exhausted old farmer fell 
in a lump into his big rocking-chair—the sole relic his 
children had permitted to remain—the flames darted 
upward, and danced and leaped, and seemed to clap 
their hands in glee, as though they too rejoiced at 
this blessed ending of a long, long separation. 

Thus, with tears streaming from his closed eyes, 
they found him, on rushing in for an explanation of 
the unusual burst of smoke from the chimney; and 
lifted him back to his bed. 

Aroused, at last, to, at any rate, a partial recogni. 
tion of their father’s sufferings in the years of their 
indifference—his own harvest though it was—his sons 
and daughters gathered round him anxiously. 

Far into the night he stirred, and when Agatha 
bent over him, he feebly asked: ‘‘Has the storm 
passed over?” 

Thinking him still delirious she answered, “Yes, 
father;”’ but one of the others, less prudent, ‘said, 
“There has been no storm.” 

“No storm?” the invalid inquired. 

An expression of pain and bewilderment crept into 
his face, and he moved wearily. 

He spoke again, and his voice was soft and gentle. 

“Then I have had a dream,” he said. ‘I dreamed 
aterrible storm came up from the southwest. The 
black clouds rolled and piled up awfully; the wind 
howled and pitched about till I was afraid to stay in- 
doors and afraid to go outside. 

“But I took your mother—I thought she was with 
me still, your sweet, kind, gentle, patient mother that 
I didn’t know till after she was dead and gone—I took 
her, and we went out to the barn. 

“Oh! how powerful that wind blew, and how tlie 
rain did come down! Well, just as we thought the 
barn was bound to go, we heard an awful crash, and 
this house went down like a hay-stack; but right in 
the middle of the pile of timbers and boards the 
main chimney was a-standin’ as straight as my rifle, 
and, O girls, girls, girls, though the wind was how!l- 
in’ an’ the rain was comin’ down like mad, right there 
on the hearth was a bright, cheery fire a-burnin’ just 
as it used to burn before—before—you—grew up.” 

They never told him to the contrary, and that was 
the last he ever said, excepting, that, on the following 
day, he turned once to his attendant and asked the 
the date of his wife’s death. For a few days more he 
lingered. Then the heart that had never understood 
itself or its fellows ceased beating forever. 

In the days that came after him, there was a softer 
a gentler tone through all the household. 








she burst into the room, shouting: 


Yet when the wife and mother went to the repose 


They seldom spoke their father’s name, yet it was 
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evident he was not forgotten; and when, a few] It snowed and blew furiously, yet the gale swept | 
months further on, his birthday came round, there nearly all the snow off the ice into the sea. It was 


was a fire on the old hearth. 
No one asked, none seemed to know, how it came, 
but there it was; and though it was too late to warm 


impossible to see a distance of twenty yards from 
thir ice cave. 
My father went out and passed along the foot of 


or cheer his weary old heart; yet, once a year, as each | the ive cliff for some distance, until he found a cleft, 
returning autumn brought again the anniversary of | which he followed up to the top of the berg. Here 


his birth, his chastened, re-humanized children came 
and sat through the evening quietly, reverently, at the 
resurrected fireside. JAMEs B. CABLE. 
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BOLDNESS. 


Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 
—Aaron Hill, 
in 
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CAST ADRIFT BY A RORQUAL. 


Tales of the Newfoundland Coast. No. II. 


My father lost his life while on the sealing brig Vent- 
ress, Which had been “to the ice’ during March and 
April, 1869, and was on her return voyage to St. 
Johns. They had met with but indifferent success in 
the capture of seal “pelts” that season, and when 
three rorquals were sighted, a boat was lowered con- 
taining a crew of six men, among them my father, 
who was mate of the brig, and my Uncle Dorich, 
with a bomb lance, to go in pursuit of them, hoping, 
by the capture of one or more of the whales, to mend 
up the scanty profits of the voyage. 

A whale was harpooned. It made off to seaward, as 
is often the habit of these rorquals, with great rapid- 
ity, taking the boat with it to a distance of seven or 
eight miles, and amongst ice which lay in considerable 
quantities in that quarter. Beneath a mass of field 
ice the rorqual suddenly dived, bringing the boat in 
such violent collision with the borders of the ice as 
to stave in the bows and part the harpoon line. Some 
of the crew were even pitched out upon the ice. 

They saw no more of the whale, which, having 
thus adroitly delivered itself from its hunters, no 
doubt made good its own escape. No one of the 
men was injured by the collision, but their situation 
became immediately perilous from the fact that the 
weather was turning dull, with fog driving in from 
the southward. 

The bomb gun was discharged repeatedly to ac- 
quaint the brig with their position, if possible. They 
set at work to patch up the boat, but it was so badly 
shattered that they were unable to stop more than 
the worst of the leaks. The entire bow had been 
broken up. They durst not put off in such a craft to 
regain the vessel, fearing lest it might sink beneath 
them, despite their utmost exertions at bailing. 

This being their condition, they hauled the boat on 
the ice, where they remained an hour or more. For 
a while they could see the brig, but the fog presently 
shut her from view. The day was waning, and the 
sky took on a threatening aspect, as betokening a 
storm. 

But meantime a number of seals, with their “kids,” 
appeared on the ice, and the men killed many of them. 
Their luck in this respect was far better here than it 
had been further north. 

The wind shifted, and a very large, irregular berg 
of ice drifted slowly past them. As their position 
on the field ice would be perilous, and much exposed 
to the wind, if there should be heavy weather during 
the night, my father, as mate, ordered the boat to be 
launched, and an effort made to land on the more 
substantial and lofty berg of ice. 

This maneuvre they succeeded in accomplishing 
just at twilight, and they got footing on a long, rough 
slope of the ice, which led up to the foot of an ice 
cliff at least seventy-five feet in height. 

The seal pelts were brought across, and the boat 
hauled out on the ice. The berg was a huge ice island 
of many acres extent. The waves boomed and gur- 
gled into caves and fissures of its water-worn sides. 

As there was now no immediate danger, the men 
set at work to cut in the ice, at the base of the over- 
hanging cliff, a hole which might serve them as a 
place of shelter during the night, and the storm 
which was evidently at hand. For sleet mingled 
with snowflakes had already begun to fall, and was 
driven along by the wind. They were sheltered, 
however, by the ice cliff itself since they had landed 
on the lee side of the berg. 

Besides my father, James Turner, and my Uncle 
Dorich, there were two brothers named William and 
Sandy McClintock, young men not more than twenty 
or twenty-two; Hugh Eberly, a relative of my moth- 
er’s family, from Avalon, and a St. Johns man named 
Shamus Finnerty, an old and experienced fisherman 
and seal-hunter. 

They had a sharp axe in the boat, and two more 
harpoons. With these tools they cut into the ice, 
and, taking turns at the work, hollowed out a sort of 
cave seven or eight feet in depth. The seal pelts 
were then brought up, and spread on the ice inside 
the excavation. A tin can of dry biscuits and a gallon 
of fresh water had been put into the locker of the 
boat, and off these supplies the party satisfied, in 
some degree, the hunger caused by the long after- 
noon of hard work and cold. 

They passed a not uncomfortable evening in the 
shelter of their ice cave, for the mat of seal pelts 
offered a thick, soft cushion upon which to lie down, 
and they had piled up the ice chips and blocks in 
front of the excavation so as to keep out the eddying 
snowflakes. The young seals, at this season of the 
year, contain a large amount of fat, often as much 
as forty pounds to a single animal. It is this almost 
pure fat, indeed, which constitutes their chief value 
to the seal-hunter. 

Thus far they had felt no very great apprehension. 
They knew that the brig would cruise off and on to 
pick them up, and both my father and Uncle Dorich 
thought that as soon as the weather cleared they 
would be able to make signals from the top, or some 

high position on the berg, which would readily be 
Seen miles away. 

Consoling themselves with this hope, they fell 
asleep, It was a dreary scene which the slowly in- 
creasing light of morning revealed to them. The 
temperature had sunk far below the freezing point. 





the full force of the wind was felt, and he could 
judge of the severity and violence of the storm. 
It was impossible to stand erect, and the thick- 


driven snow cut his face so acutely that he could not | 


endure to look to windward. He returned without 
having discovered anything that would be of service 
to the castaway party. 

During the forenoon the sky cleared up a little, 
and the snowdrift ceased to fly over the berg; ‘ut 
the wind, so far from abating, seemed to blow harder 
than ever. They now saw that the berg was forging 
its way ponderously through an immense pack of 
field ice, and that an enormous windrow of ice cakes 


| searcely checked at all; but the smaller one, caught 


| 


lay along the water’s edge, where the berg sloped | 


down to the sea, 
The grinding, crunching sounds were continuous, 


accompanied every few moments by slight shocks— | 
when some unusually large cake was encountered. 


For the lofty berg, rising a hundred feet or more 
above the sea level, presented a vast surface to the 
force of the gale, which acted as a sail to propel it 
onward faster than the low field ice. 

Other bergs, at a distance of a few miles, 
seen crushing through the low ice in a similar 
ner. 

Amidst all this ponderous 
disturbance of the elements, 
two whales were sighted in 
an open reach of water, and 
hundreds of seals were observ- 
ed, lying out on the very ice 
cakes amidst which the bergs 
were ploughing their Titanic 
furrows. 

The sun, showing for a few 
moments, enabled them to get 
their bear- 
ings, and 
make out 
that the 
gale was 
from the 
northeast. 

Toward 
midday, 
however, 
the wind 
shifted 
more to the 
north and 
northw e st. 
The _ berg 
had made a 
partial rev- 
olution in 
the water. 
The party 
was thus 
exposed to 
the force of 
the gale, so 
that the 
poor fellows 
were now 
not nearly 
as comfort- 
able as before. This 
slant of the wind, 
however, soon car- 
ried the berg free of 
the floating field ice, 
but brought it near 
four or five other 
bergs, all of which 
were now within 
two or three miles, 
and all moving on 
before the brisk 
northwest wind. 

They saw the smoke of a steamer, and farther away 
the reefed canvas of a sailing vessel, but both vessels 
were too distant to be signalled. Yet bad, even dan- 
gerous, as their condition was, they were all in good 
spirits, hoping that they would be seen and taken off, 
either by the Ventress or some other vessel. 

But perils of a more immediate and sudden nature 
than from starvation or frost-bite were hovering close 
about them. One very large iceberg, which at first 
had been the most distant, drew gradually nearer to 
the one on which they were adrift—either from the 
action of some current in the sea, or from its pre- 
senting an inclined surface to the gale—and at length 
came in collision with a smaller berg about half a 
mile distant. 

The crash occasioned by the two huge masses touch- 
ing and grinding together was terrific. The smaller 
berg was partly broken up. Then the two together— 
the larger one forcing the smaller on before it—con- 
tinued their course in such a direction that it became 
apparent that they would erelong foul with the berg 
on which the wrecked party was afloat! Old Shamus 
was the first clearly to perceive the danger. 

‘Mates, that barg ’ll be afoul ’n this ere un, an’ it 
may be the wuss fer us,” he grumbled. 

The younger men thought not, or if it grazed them, 
they believed no great harm would result. But the 
old seal-hunter had seen the awful power of storm- 
driven icebergs displayed too many times in his day 
to underrate it. 

“Ye'll hear a noise noo I tells ye ef thot big barg 
cooms agin us,” he persisted. 

Their attention was diverted, as the bergs drew 
near, by the appearance of two white foxes and a 
polar bear moving about on the smaller one. The 
animals had probably been adrift many weeks, but 
were able to subsist off the seals which were numer- 
ous. 

“ll haf thot bar’s hide, ef he cooms abard our 
barg,” exclaimed Bill McClintock. ‘Howt work, 
mates, ter sent a boomb lance intil ’im?” 

The bergs approached and touched—the smaller of 
the two being driven against the one the party of 
sealers were on—with a heavy, jarring crunch, grind- 
ing off a vast, white mass of pulverized ice, and end- 
ing in a shock which made the men stagger. 


were 
man- 










































“JUMP IN LADS, AND SWIM FOR YOUR LIVES.” 





The smaller berg split asunder, but both pieces 
were pinned between the sides of the two larger 
bergs, and the crunching, grinding sounds told of the 
enormous pressure and resistance of the opposing 
masses. The shock frightened the animals on the 
broken berg. The foxes ran away, but the bear 
shuffled along the nearer border whining like a dog. 

“She’s coomin’ across till us,” cried Sandy. ‘Get 
the boomb gun, Billy, and mak’ ready fer her!” 

‘Well, Uncle Shamus, ’twasn’t so very bard arter 
all,” my father said to the old man. ‘‘We’ll weather 
it I’m thinking,’ for he thought that the force of the 
collision had spent itself. But Old Shamus was watch- 
ing the movements of the bergs. 

“I’m not so sure 0’ it!” he exclaimed. “Don’t croo | 
till marnin’, mon! ’Twill gin us anither tilt yit.” 

In fact, the headway of the two large bergs was 


between them, was acting as a pivot around which, 
slightly deflected, the two larger ones swung, slowly, 
ponderously, yet with a terrible momentum, so that 
when, having each revolved half around, their vast 
sides came in contact beyond the smaller berg, the 
impact was tremendous! 

Compared with this, the previous concussions had 
been as a crack of a toy pistol to the roar of a twelve 
pounder. It seemed—so Unc!e Dorich relates—as if 
the earth and heavens had fallen together! It was | 
louder, deeper and more startling than the heaviest 
thunder. 

The jar or recoil threw them all off their feet, and 
before they could | 
get up they felt a 
peculiar thrill, 
and a sound as of | 
tearing cloth, run 
through the berg! 

“Eary, eary, | 
mates, she’s splut | 
in two!” shouted | 
Old Shamus, | 
scrambling to his 
feet, and spread- 
ing out his hands 
with a look of 
terror on_ his 
weather - beaten 
face. “‘She’s splut 
in two, I tell un; 
beloike she'll cap- 
soise !’” 

They felt the 
berg, or rather 
the portion of it 
on which they 
were, list over; 
for it had split 
asunder. But the 
movement began 
slowly, so slowly 
that at first they 
scarcely per- 
ceived it, a mo- 
ment later they 





felt it turning 
over with them, 
and saw 
the water 


rushing up 
the slope 
toward 
them. 

Never, 
Uncle Dor- 
ich declares 
had he ex- 
perienced 
so strange, 
so sicken- 
ing a mo- 
tion! They 
seemed to 
be pitching 
forward 
toward the 
advancing 
water which, like a tidal wave, came foaming up the 
rough ice slope, bearing the broken boat along with 
it. Glancing up, the ice cliff at the foot of which they 
stood appeared to be toppling over upon them. The 
fragment of the iceberg was turning over with them 
onit! Asthe-movement gained strength, it turned 
faster. A great wave rushed in upon them. 

“Jump in, lads, and swim for your lives?” those, 
Uncle Dorich says, were my poor father’s last words. 

In a moment they were allin the icy water, strug- 
gling for their lives. Uncle Dorich was carried down, 
down, to a vast depth as it seemed to him. Something, 
the ice cliff, he thinks, forced him down with it. 

When he first realized his condition, his hands and 
feet came in contact with some wooden thing, which 
he clutched with the grip of drowning despair. It 
was the boat, and by-and-by he came to the surface 
with it. 

While gasping for breath, he saw a human 
head rise close to him. Its owner was trying feebly 
to swim, but seemed exhausted. Still holding fast 
to the boat, Uncle Dorich reached out with one hand, 
and drew the man’s head above water. It was Hugh 
Eberly. 

They were close to the edge of a mass of ice, and 
the waves rolled the boat with them against it. They 
were able to creep out, but were so chilled that they 
could not rise to their feet for a long time. 

The ice on which they had gained footing was the 
same capsized berg from which they had so recently 
been precipitated into the sea. For some time they 
lay and watched the water for a trace or token of 
their shipmates, but saw nothing.of them. All four 
had probably been caught by the overtoppling ice 
cliff, and carried down to the depths beneath it! 

The fate of the two survivors was even more pain- 
ful so far as physical suffering is concerned. Their 
drenched clothing froze on their bodies, and though 
they tried hard to get warm by exercise, their hands 
and feet were frozen. 

For four or five hours they remained on the ice 
in this wretched condition, and had about resigned 
themselves to perish during the ensuing night, when 
by good fortune, just at sunset, the sealing steamer 
Walrus passed the berg so near as to hear their fee- 
ble shouts. 








They were taken off and carried into St. Johns, 
where they both lay in the hospital for weeks. Eberly 
lost two fingers and all the toes on one foot, from 
frost bite, and my Uncle Dorich was compelled to 
submit to the amputation of his leg, and thus to be 
rendered a cripple for life. C. H. TURNER. 
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EARLY AMERICAN COINS. 


Coin collecting is not only a very fascinating, but, 
if properly and intelligently pursued, a most useful 
occupation. It almost necessarily involves an in- 
creased knowledge of the nations using them. No 
person, young or old, likes to produce a coin, and not 
be able to tell something of the country from which 
itcame. If he says, ‘‘This is from Siam, this from 
Chili,’’ he will be much better satisfied with himself 
if he can tell something about these countries. 

Many of the countries impress the portraits of their 
rulers on their coins; and one naturally wishes to 
know something of each sovereign’s history. 

In speaking of his collection of the coins of the 
Romun emperors, one of the noted men of the coun- 
try lately said, “I had no idea how the gathering of 
coins stimulated historical research. Why, I have 
read my Roman history with added zest and interest 
with the coming of each new coin, for it would not 
do to have the coin, and know nothing of the man 
who gave it being.” 

Moreover, the collection of coins, especially in the 
case of young persons, is a habit that renders one 
less liable to the formation of more harmful habits, 
for it leaves no time and no money for the cultiva- 
tion of tastes that injure both mind and body. 

Of course the most interesting coins for a beginner 
ure those of his own land, and the American col- 
lector has a large and varied assortment to select 
from, for even during the Colonial period, there were 
many specimens. 

The first strictly American coins were those issued 
by the Colonial mint of Massachusetts, in 1652, gen- 
eri lly known as the Pine-Tree Series, though there 
were four varieties. There is a coin of earlier date, 
called the “Somers Island Piece,’’ but this was prob- 
ably struck in England. 

Of the Pine-Tree series, the first issue, and the 
rarest, was a plain, hammered silver coin, and the 
value, X}TI, or VI, made by a punch. These were 
followed by others, bearing representations of pine, 
oak and willow trees, with ‘‘Massachusetts,” and 
“New England,” as inscriptions. II and IIT penny 
pieces were added, and a large number were struck, 
the Pine-Tree variety being the most common. 

A popular story concerning these coins says that 
the mint-master was allowed one in a set number as 
his perquisite, and that his wealth from this source 
was so great, that when his daughter came to marry, 
he gave her a dowry of them, making her sit in one 
scale while they weve piled in the other, until their 
weight lifted her from the ground. She was, there- 
fore, literally “‘worth her weight in silver.” 

In 1722, 1723 and 1724, the English Colonies were 
given the Wood half-penny, and the Rosa Ameri- 
cana series, the latter consisting of a penny, half- 
penny and farthing. These were struck in England 
by William Wood, and were originally intended for 
circulation in Ireland. Repudiated by that portion 
of the British Empire, principally through the efforts 
of Dean Swift, they were sent to America. They 
are handsome coins, especially the Rosa Americana 
series; these have the head of George I. for an ob- 
verse, and a rose, crowned in one series, uncrowned 
in the other, for reverse. The ‘Wood half-penny” 
has the same obverse, but the reverse is a figure of 
Hibernia. 

The next copper coin to make its appearance in the 
English Colonies was the first purely American coin 
of that metal. It was struck at Granby, in Connecti- 
cut, from copper native to the place, and the dies 
were made by a blacksinith named Higley. The coins 
were sometimes called by the name of the town, 
sometimes by that of their originator. 

They have a standing deer for obverse, and there 
are two varieties of reverse, one being three sledge- 
hammers, and the other a broad-axe. This last bears 
the legend of ‘*I cut my way through,” while the first 
has that of ‘*Value me as you please.” The date of 
these rare and interesting coins is 1737. 

In 1766 Col. Paul Revere struck a brass token in 
Boston, which, because it had a bust of the great 
Earl of Chatham for obverse, was called the Pitt 
token. The first bar cent followed shortly after this, 
and Colonel Revere sent out about 1773 a coin with a 
design similar to the early shilling of Massachusetts, 
called the Pine-Tree cent, and another having an 
Indian chief for the obverse. 

The inscriptions, ‘‘Non dependens status,” or ‘In- 
dependent of position,” and ‘American Liberty,” 
tells of the thought of the time, and explains their 
existence. 

There was also a new issue of the French Colonial 
piece called the Louisiana cent, in 1767, and in 1773 
the Virginia half-penny was struck, having George 
ITI.’s profile for an obverse, and a coat-of-arms for 
reverse. There are several varieties of the Virginia 
coin, and they are quite common. 

In 1776 appeared a lead token, with a sun-dial ob- 
verse, and thirteen linked rings for reverse. This 
was inscribed “Continental Currency,” and is the 
type of the first regular United States coin, commonly 
known as the “Mind-your-business” cent, so called 
from this sentence forming one of the legends. It 
has also been named the Franklin, and the Fugio; 
the first because the sentence quoted seemed to have 
a Poor Richard flavor, and the last from another le- 
gend, “ Fugio,” “I fly.” These coins were numerous, 
and were struck in 1787. 

During the time intervening between the Revolu- 
tion and the establishment of a government mint, sev- 
eral of the States established mints and struck coins : 

The coins of Massachusetts were a cent and half- 
cent, with an Indian standing for an obverse, and an 
eagle for reverse. Connecticut coined cents only, 
with several varieties of busts for the obverse, and a 
seated figure of Liberty for the reverse. These coins 
are common, and though the State mint ran but four 
years, there are several hundred distinct varieties. 

Vermont had a design similar to that of Connecti- 
cut, and two others, one having a blazing sun for 
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obverse, and the sun rising over hills for reverse, 
and one with a different seated figure. 

New York also followed Connecticut in one 
variety, but had others: one with a bust of Gov- 
ernor George Clinton for obverse, and ‘‘Excelsi- 
or” for reverse; another with an Indian bust for 
obverse, and the State arms for reverse, and a 
third with a seated figure, and an eagle reverse. 

New Jersey used a spread shield for obverse, 
and a plough, with horse’s 
head above, for reverse. This 
last State also coined in large 
quantities, but the coinage of 
New York was light, and there 
are several rare varieties in all 
of the State issues. 

In silver, Maryland had the 
only State issue, 
which was also the 
first in time, being 
struck at Annapo- 
lis by J. Chalmers. 
The set contained a 
shilling, sixpence 
and threepence, and 
they are called the 
“Chalmers” or “An- 
napolis” coins. The 
obverse is two clasped 
hands in a wreath; the 
reverse two birds holding 
a twig. The only State 
coin of gold was the New 
York doubloon, with the 
sun rising over hills for 
an obverse, and an eagle 
for reverse. This is an 
extremely rare and valuable coin. 

During this period, many coins were im- 
ported from England, the most interesting be- 
ing those referring to Washington. There are 
several of these, the first being the ‘*Georgius 
Triumpho,” or “Voce Populi.” Then comes the 
“Unity States,” the ‘United States,” the ‘“Double- 
headed” cent, the ‘‘Grate”’ cent, and the large and 
small eagle cents of 1791 and 1792. 

The Continental Congress of 1776 had estab- 
lished a mint, but it was not effective, and disap- 
peared, leaving but one coin, the ‘*Mind-your- 
business” cent. The National Congress of 1791 
took the matter in hand, and ordered that a Gov- 
ernment Mint be established at Philadelphia. This 
gave rise to a number of essays, similar to the 
eagle Washington cents, struck in silver, ard 
also to the ‘‘Martha Washington disme,” or dime, 
and half-disme. 

The last had the head of Martha Washington 
for obverse, but the President, General Washing- 
ton, disapproved of them, and but a very few 
were struck. They are very rare. Other designs 
were furnished, and in 1793 the first regular issues 
of the United States appeared, and were of cop- 
per, consisting of the cent and half-cent. 

The first silver coins were struck in 1794, and 
were the dollar, half-dollar and half-dime. 

The first gold coins were struck in 1795, and were 
the eagle and half-eagle. The quarter-eagle, quar- 
ter-dollar and dime appeared in 1796; the double- 
eagle and gold dollar in 1849; the silver three- 
cent piece in 1851; the gold three-dollar piece in 
1854; the nickel cent in 1856; the small bronze 
cent and the two-cent piece in 1864; the nickel 
three-cent in 1865; the nickel five-cent in 1876; 
the trade dollar in 1873, and the twenty-cent piece 
in 1875. There have been many other essays, or 
patterns, for coins, but these constitute the regu- 
lar comage of the country. 

Of these, the cent has been the most regular in 
its appearance, having missed but one date, that 
of 1815, when the government agents failed to for- 
ward copper from Europe, the extensive mines of 
Michigan being then unworked. 

Of the silver coinage, the half-dollar has been 
the most regular, the missed dates being 1798, 
1799, 1800, 1804 and 1816. The mint records say 
that there was a coinage of half-dollars in 1798, 
but they have disappeared. 

The cenit is the most popular, as it is also the 
best coin, as the foundation of a collection, not 
only because there is but one vacant date, but also 
because it presents by far the largest number of 
types and designs. For it must not be supposed 
that a set of dates constitutes all of the cent 
issues. There were fifty-four varieties in 1794, 
and no year has had less than two, so that the 
cent collector has a long and studious task before 
him. The half-cents follow the cents in varieties, 
though that of 1808 runs till 1836. 

Outside of the regular coinage of the country, 
are some three or four series, the most interesting 
being that known as the ‘‘Hard Times,” or ‘‘Jack- 
son,’ tokens. These made their first appearance 
in 1833 and ran till 1841. 

Many people who cannot afford to make com- 
plete sets of gold and silver coins can form very 
interesting series of the types or designs used in 
the coinage. As an example, dollars were coined 
in fifty-eight of the one hundred years since the 
close of the Revolution, but it would require only 
seven of these to represent the types. 

In the case of the large cent, there are, as before 
stated, many minor varieties, but seventy-five will 
give a very fair representation of these, and one 
hundred makes a collection of which any person 
might be proud. 

A point that should be given weight by young 
collectors is this: do not be in a hurry. By a 
hasty gathering of these “bits of history,” the 


zest and pleasure is soon lost. Take time, be 
careful, and seek rather for fine specimens than 
for numerous copies. When once collected, add 
to them, building the little hoard of youth into a 
numismatic wealth that is both useful and enter- 
taining. 
Do this by sets. That is, devote your attention 
to one series until 
that is complete, 
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or very nearly so, then take up another, and fol- 
low the same line of action. This adds to the 
strength and interest, and makes the collection an 
investment, as well as a pleasure and source of 


knowledge. Tuomas S. CoLLier. 
xin Se 
NATURE AND ART. 


The rose a richer ny! 
From hands that she has deftly taught; 
The violet sweeter perfurne makes 
When art has wedded it to thought. “ 
—Anon, 


takes 


—— Sr 
WHAT IS “THE SURPLUS”? 


Those of our young readers who are beginning 
to look at the political and editorial columns of 
the newspapers have already seen many refer- 
ences to “the surplus,” and more or less elaborate 
discussions of the question what is to be done 
with it. 

What is this “surplus,” which the political 
writers do not deem it necessary to designate 
more particularily? Any excess of anything, 
beyond what is needed, is a surplus. What is the 
surplus ? 

In a general way it is the amount of national 

revenue that is left on hand in any year after all 
, the expenses of government and the interest on 
, the public debt have been met. But the phrase 
| has a more particular and restricted meaning, in 
| its application to a question of practical politics. 
It means, not the surplus of the current year, or 
the sum of money on hand, but the amount that 
will be left over at the end of each year in the 
future, upon the operations of that year. 
The finances of any country are carefully 
planned in advance. In Great Britain the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer comes into the House of 
Commons once a year and makes his “Budget 
speech.” ‘This speech covers four points: a state- 
ment of the revenue and expenditure of the past 
year; an estitnate of the expenditures of the com- 
ing year; an estimate of the revenue that will be 
realized by existing laws of taxation; and propo- 
sitions so to change the rates of taxation, if that 
be necessary, as to make revenue and expenditure 
balance. 

In this country there is not so comprehensive a 
system of dealing with the finances as that of 
England. Yet appropriations are made fora year 
in advance, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
gives, in his annual report, an estimate of the 
revenue for the coming year. But as this esti- 
mate is usually, both in general and in detail, 
that the revenue of the next year will be the same 
as that of the current year, it does not require 
much financial foresight to make it. 

However, the leading facts—that the tax laws 
and the appropriations are arranged before the 
financial year begins, and that a rough estimate 
may be made of the amount that will be left over, 
of the year’s revenue, at the end of the year—are 
all that is sufficient for the present purpose. The 
excess that is to be is what is properly to be con- 
sidered when men talk of ‘“‘disposing of the sur- 
plus.” 

If they mean only to consider what to do with 
money already on hand, they should speak of it 
as the “Treasury accumulation,” or use some 
other similar phrase. 

The question ‘“‘how to dispose of the surplus,” 
which is now so important, is, therefore, more 
fully stated, thus: how to amend the revenue 
laws so as to reduce the revenue, or on what sys- 
tem to raise the scale of national expenditure, so 





met out of the revenue of that year, the sum 
remaining over will be no more than prudent 
administration of the finances requires. 

While there are, as will be seen from this state- 
ment, two ways of reaching the same result,—by 
raising less revenue, and by spending more,—the 
second way is the method of pure extravagance, 
and is advocated by no statesman of high rank. 

But when it comes to plans for reducing the 
revenue the propositions are many. The question 
seems likely to become more than ever one of 
parties—the Democrats favoring some scheme of 
reducing duties on imports, the Republicans pre- 
ferring to take off the internal revenue taxes. 
The whole subject will be much discussed during 
the coming session of Congress. 








+O 
TREASURES. 
Have hope! Though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 


Put theu the shadow from thy brow; 
No night but hath its morn! 


Have faith! Where’er thy bark is driven, 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth, 
Know this: God rules the hosts of heaven, 

The inhabitants of earth. 


Have love! Not love alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brother call, 
And seatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 
Thus grave these lessons on thy soul,— 
ope, faith and love,—and thou shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges fiercest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind, 


—Scehiller. | 


TUNNELLING THE ALPS. 


Northern and Western Europe were formerly | 
shut off so completely from Italy by the great 
mountain barrier of the Alps that the passage of 
this barrier by a great number of men, as in the 
campaigns of Hannibal and Napoleon Bonaparte, 
became most memorable events. 

The Romans, having finally opened a road over 
the Alps, dedicated it with rejoicing to Jupiter 
Penninus, and built a temple at the summit. 
Where the temple was built the famous monas- 
tery of St. Bernard has since been erected, but 
the Romans’ road is now practicable only for 
mules. The Septimer was another pass frequented 
by the Romans, but only a footpath leads across 
it now. 

The magnificent carriage roads built early in 
this century over the Alps crossed at more practi- 
cable passes than were known to the Romans, 
notably at St. Gotthard. Napoleon built two great 
roads over the Mont Cenis and Simplon passes, 
the first of which lies between France and Italy, 
and the second between Switzerland and {taly. 
But these international carriage roads, in an age 
when Europe was covered with railroads, were 
unequal to the demands of commerce. Switzer- 
land, to the north of the Alps, became criss-crossed 
with railways, but the country was like a blind 
alley, which no one could get out of. 

France, the country which built the Suez Canal, 
saw the necessity of railroads to reach the penin- 
sula of Italy, where the traffic of the East might 
be deposited by steamers coming through the 
canal. 

But the railway could only be built by the aid 
of a great tunnel beneath the Alps. The work 
was most formidable, but it was at last constructed 
by an enterprising French firm, with public assist- 
ance, and in the year 1871 the tunnel under Mont 
Cenis, forty thousand and ninety-two feet long, 
and ascending at its summit to a height four thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty feet above the sea 
level, was opened. 

This was at the nearest of the great passes to 
the Mediterranean Sea, and the tunnel threw the 
traffic of the East and of Italy into the lap of 
France, except such as passed through Austria. 

This set Germany at work to dig a great tunnel 
through which her road to Italy should lie. The 
Germans joined with Italy and Switzerland in the 
work of constructing a still greater tunnel under 
the pass of St. Gotthard, and within eleven years 
of the opening of the Mont Cenis route, the St. 
Gotthard Tunnel, the wonder of the world, was 
opened. It is a great hole, nearly ten miles long, 
through the rock of the main chain of the Alps. 

The opening of the St. Gotthard had the effect 
which the Germans had hoped for. The greater 
portion of the traffic through the Suez Canal, 
which the Mediterranean steamers left at the near- 
est port in Italy, followed the railway to Central 
Europe by the shortest road, which is now through 
the St. Gotthard. 

The French now find themselves under the 
necessity ‘of opening a still shorter route for Eu- 
rope, if they hope to gain this rich trade, and they 
have set about the work. 

Between the St. Gotthard and the Mont Cenis 
there is another pass, the Simplon, which offers a 
shorter road than either. It was the French who 
first sent a locomotive through the pierced side of 
the Alps, and they do not care to give up the con- 
test now. 

Though a great tunnel can now be cut more 
cheaply than ever before, on account of the expe- 
rience gained, the Simplon tunnel will cost at 
least eighteen million dollars to build. One-third 
of this sum has been subscribed by the Italian 
and Swiss Governments, and the provinces and 
cantons interested, and the rest borrowed from 
capitalists of Paris. The arrangements have been 
completed, and the first stroke of the pick-axe 
will be soon struck. 

When the Simplon Tunnel shall have been com- 
pleted, this peaceful warfare between two great 











that, when the expenses of any year have been 





trated the Alps with three great railways, through 
which all the commerce of the world could be 
carried, where, at the beginning of the century, 
there was not even an international carriage road. 

How happy would be the world if the rivalries 
of nations resulted in no other warfare than that 
of commercial and engineering enterprise ! 


eee 
THE HEROINE OF GEORGIA. 


One of the most picturesque figures of Revolu- 
tionary days has never been admitted to the pages of 
history—Nancy Hart—known throughout the South 
as “the giantess” and the “Heroine of Georgia.”’ 

She lived in the wilderness of Elbert County and 
supported herself and her children by hunting and 
trapping. Nancy was over six feet in height and 
with her mop of red hair and crossed eyes she assur- 
edly was not prepossessing. But one of her contem- 
poraries writes, ‘‘Her voice was quiet and soft, and if 
she had the courage of a man she had beneath it the 
warm heart of a woman.” 

She espoused the Whig cause vehemently from the 
first outbreak of the Revolution. Six British sol- 
diers, when pursuing deserters, came to her cabin 
and demanded food. She cooked them a good dinner 
and while they were eating it, hid their guns, drove 
away their horses, and locking the doors, sent word to 
her neighbors: ‘I have trapped six base Tories; 
come and hold them for me.” 

During the winter, in the disguise of a man, she 
frequently entered the British camp in Augusta, and 
carried to Colonel Clarke the information she gained 
there. On one occasion, when a freshet rendered the 
ford across the Savannah River impassable, she made 
araft of logs, bound together by wild grape-vines, 
and crossed triumphantly under fire of the enemy to 
the camp of the Georgia troops. 

Another day, meeting a puny little British soldier 
on the road, she took his gun from him and marched 
him before her into the Georgian camp. 

So great was the confidence of the colonists in her 
discretion and valor, that she was once left by Colonel 
Clarke in command of a fort filled with women and 
children. 

A company of British skirmishers attacked it. But 
Nancy, herself in uniform, forced the scared women 
to put on their husband’s clothes and to show them. 
selves on the walls, while she kept up so vigorous a 
fire from the old cannon that the enemy fled and re 
ported the fort to be fully manned and equipped. 

After the war was over, Elbert County was invaded 
by two or three peaceable squatters. Nancy fled 
before them. She packed her goods on a pair of 
mules and emigrated into the wilderness of Ken- 
tucky, declaring that ‘“‘so many neighbors left her no 
air to breathe.” 

Among her descendants have been statesmen and 
soldiers. Much of their physical and mental vigor 
doubtless came from the old huntress, Nancy Hart. 





+o 
MARKED! 


An American who had lived many years in Europe 
states that on one occasion he traversed the streets 
of an Austrian city with the chief of police, who 
pointed to different houses, as they walked along, as 
the abodes of thieves or professional gamblers. Some 
of these houses were squalid hovels, others were 
stately mansions. 

‘How do you keep them all in your memory?” 
asked the American. 

“I do not. Look at this,” pointing to an almost 
invisible red mark near the entrance. ‘That is a 
secret of the police. Every rogue’s dwelling is so 
marked. The law has its eye upon him day and 
night.” 

Every vicious soul itself marks the dwelling of its 
body with the sign of its crime, to be read and un- 
derstood of allimen. No matter how anxiously the 
young man hides his sin, he is writing on his face 
day by day its name and progress, in letters that will 
never wear out. 

The bloated eyes tell of the drunkard, the sodden 
skin of the glutton, the leering eye of the voluptu- 
ary, and the pinched features of the miser. 

“A skilful physician,” said Mr. Beecher, ‘‘as he 
walks along the street, can plainly read the history 
of every moral disease in the faces of the passers-by.” 

A learned jurist who died in Pennsylvania lately 
held himself haughtily aloof from all the world but 
his own immediate family. 

“TI hate the mob of men,” he would often say. ‘I 
do not choose that they shall pry into my inner life.” 

Yet so clearly were his pride, selfishness and ill- 
temper written on his face that no one could misread 
his character. It was open to every passer-by. 
“Know thou, O young man, that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment,” says the 
Preacher. 

Not before Him alone, but before every man who 
looks upon the marked face. 





+e 
NOVEMBER MANNERS. 


The typical November day is one on which the 
atmosphere is lowering and depressing, although 
there may be no actual storm. In some households 
such weather constantly prevails, and, as a general 
thing, no one knows the reason. 

The causes, patiently traced, usually centre in some 
one member. He may not have what is usually 
meant by ‘ta bad temper,” and may go on, day after 
day, giving others little cause for active complaint 
against him. And yet his personal atmosphere is so 
depressing that the constitutionally sober are made 
melancholy by his presence, and the light-hearted 
find themselves deep in the blues. 

“I don’t see why everybody complains of my man- 
ner,” once said a most estimable gentleman. ‘I’m 
sure I don’t easily lose my temper, and I never say 
disagreeable things.” 

“Ah, but you always look as if you were thinking 
them, and that’s worse!” answered a candid friend. 

Repressed criticism is, indeed, sometimes harder to 
bear than a frankly uttered complaint. 

“If I could only know what he is thinking!” cried 
an invalid of « relative who ‘made her nervous” 
whenever he spent a half-hour by her bedside. “He 





nations, France and Germany, will have pene- 





looks so critical and disapproving that T can’t help 
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feeling he wonders how I shall ever pay my doctor’s 
bill. He makes me feel I have no right to be ill.” 

As her hearer had reason to know, her supposition 
was quite correct. 

Unless a man intends to embrace the career of a 
hermit, let him look well to his manner, for he has 
no right to condemn friends to the perpetual shade of 
a mental and moral thunder-cloud. 

*Are you going to be a good girl?’ asked a rigid 
disciplinarian of a small and sulky handmaiden whom 
she had just reproved. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Smile, then! Sit down in that chair and don’t 
leave it till you can smile!” 

A ghastly grin was presently forthcoming, and so 
it might be on all our faces if we gave our minds to 
the subject of cheerfulness. Smiling comes by habit, 
as well as by nature, and it is an art in which we 
should all strive to be proficient. 





NOBLE, 


De Amicis, writing of his schoolmates, says that 
the one who pleased him best was the largest boy in 
the class, with a great head and broad shoulders, 
named Garrone. 

One morning, before the arrival of the master, 
three or four boys were tormenting Crossi, a boy 
with red hair and a useless arm, which he carried 
suspended from his neck. His mother peddled pot- 
herbs; his father had gone away to America. 

They were punching him with rulers, hitting him 
in the face with chestnut shells, and mimicking him, 
with his arm hanging from his neck. Franti, a boy 
with a repulsive face, sprang upon a bench, and, pre- 
tending that he was carrying a basket on each arm, 
aped Crossi’s mother. 

Many of the boys laughed loudly. Crossi, seizing 
an inkstand, hurled it at the mimic’s head. Franti 
dodged, and the inkstand struck the master, who en- 
tered at the moment, full in the breast. 

The boys flew to their places, and became silent. 
The master, going to his table, said, in a restrained 
voice, ‘Who did it?” 

No one replied. 

Raising his voice, the master cried, ‘‘Who did it?” 
“It was I,” said Garrone, having pity on poor Crossi. 

The master looked at him, looked at the stupefied 
scholars, and said, in a quiet tone, “It was not you. 
The culprit shall not be punished,” he continued, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘Let him rise.” 

Crossi rose, and, weeping, said, ““They were strik- 
ing me and insulting me, and I lost my head, and 
threw it.” 

“Sit down,” said the master. 
voked him rise.” 

Four of the boys rose, and hung their heads. 

“You,” said the master, ‘‘have insulted a compan- 
ion who had given you no provocation; you have 
scoffed at an unfortunate lad; you have struck a 
weak person who could not defend himself. You 
have committed one of the basest acts with which a 
human creature can stain himself. Cowards!” 

He went to the bench where Garrone sat, put his 
hand under the boy’s chin, and, looking him straight 
in the eye, said, ‘*You are a noble soul!” 

Garrone whispered in the ear of the master, who 
thereupon turned toward the four culprits, and said, 
abruptly, “I forgive you.” 


“Let those who pro- 


IMITATION STONES. 


tered the pulpit, and felt in his pocket for the sermon. 
There was no sermon there, and the expectant con- 
gregation heard him exclaim: 

“T declare, I’ve lost that one too!” 

That was all the sermon the people got that day. 

Another divine, the late Archbishop Tait, when he 
preached for the first time at St. Paul’s, was placed 
in a worse predicament. A sudden draft of wind 
scattered the leaves of his unfastened manuscript, 
and they fell from the pulpit. 

The dean, sitting near, saw the papers fall, but not 
supposing that they could be the sermon, he picked 
them up and put them in his pocket. Dr. Tait, with- 
out the least hesitation and undisturbed by his loss, 
delivered the rest of his sermon extemporaneously. 


CS eae 
MISPLACED BUT NOT MISSING. 


It has been said that as h is the English stumbling- 
block to perfect pronunciation, so the letter g has 
become that of our own countrymen. A writer in 
the Critic, however, cites the case of a learned pro- 
fessor, of French extraction, to whom all faults of 
pronunciation were as nothing compared with a fail- 
ure to enunciate clearly the letter r. ‘It is only,” he 
declared, “by the persistence of the cultured few that 
the letter is kept in use, and it is my impression that, 
if they become lax in their pronunciation of it, it 
will gradually drop out of existence. 


“For this reason,” he used to add, “I advise au | 
Americans to study French. I always find that =~ 
ginners have difficulty in conjugating some of 
French verbs, such as savoir and voir. They A... 
naturally roll their r’s, and I often spend hours 
drilling them on Je ver-rai, tu ver-ras. It’s goo 
practice.” 

The professor went through the form of the verb 
with animation, dwelling lingeringly on the r’s. 

We had, meanwhile, turned from the promenade in 
front of the hotel, and ‘strolled along the sandy beach. 
The waves were washing loudly at our feet, rolling 
and tumbling about like so many demons, echoing, 
as it were, in long, rolling syliables the truant r. 

Whether the noise suggested this to the professor, 
I know not, but, with a satisfied smile, he turned to 
a coast fisherman, who was busily engaged in mend- 
ing his net near by, and said: 

**A little rough on the water to-day, my friend.” 

‘*Waal, it’s a leetle rough,” replied the fisherman, 
slowly, removing the pipe from his mouth. ‘These 
’ere raw-r days allus kicks up er sea. I saw-r itt other 
day, when it was wuss than it’s been on this ’ere 
coast fur nigh onto ten years. Lor-r, man, it was jes’ 
like Polly’s jaw- -r when she’s a-layin’ the law-r down 
to me afore I’m half awake in the mornin’.” 

The professor looked puzzled. It had become evi- 
dent that at least one American did not drop his r’s. 





in nl 


—————— 
TELLING TIME. 


The Neapolitan cook, of whom an English resident 
of Naples tells this anecdote, believed in making 
religion a part of her daily life—an excellent idea, 
whatever may be thought of her method of carrying 
it out. 


| 


She is a bad cook, but is not above being taught. 
In the backwoods, where culinary utensils are few in 
number and of the most primitive description, she 
would be invaluable. Her equal for shifts and expe- 
dients I have never met. She has, I have aecident- 
ally discovered, a method of computing the flight of 
time that would astonish the Astronomer- Royal. 

I had occasion to remark that the eggs were too 
hard; that, not being a chicken, I preferred them 
soft-boiled—three and a half minutes at the outside. 

“Would His Excellency be so good as to step into 
the kitchen and tell her the proper moment to take 
them out?” 

I do so. 

“Good! His Excellency will find them done to a 
second in future.” 

“But, without a watch, how will she be able to note 





The success with which art can copy nature in the 
manufacture of counterfeit gems is something re- 
markable. <A correspondent of the Pall Mall Bud- 
get mentions several of the processes used in the imi- 
tation of precious stones—one of them being the 
method of producing what are called “doublets.” 

These are topazes, on which a thin slice of diamond 
islaid. The topaz gives depth to the composition, 
and the diamond adds lustre, and the result is sold as 
a very satisfactory diamond. 

Zircons are composed of silica and zirconia, and 
their value is comparatively trifling. Their lustre is 
very deceptive, and a means has been discovered of 
extracting the color, that leaves them diamonds, to 
all appearances, although their falseness proclaims 
itself under tests. 

Precious stones are frequently dyed, and with such 
thoroughness that the stone may be broken without 
one’s discovering any proof of the process. 

The village of Oberstein, not far from the Rhine, 
devotes itself to the making of imitation jewelry, 
and the dyeing of chalcedony and other stones. The 
onyx, carnelian, bloodstone and agate may be en- 
riched in color by immersion in the dye-pot. 

The stones are placed in vessels containing the 
coloring matter, and then subjected to great heat, 
for periods varying from a few hours to a fortnight 
or more. In the case of chalcedony, which has bands 
of different degrees of density, certain bands take 
the color and others do not; the stone then has a 
further stewing in pots containing other dyes. 

Fluorspar is capakle of great improvement in tint 
by being subjected to a heating process, and crucido- 
lite is now treated”to a successful method of obtain- 
ing a striking hue of blood-red. 

The cat’s-eye and emerald are of all stones the 
most easily imitated. One family at Oberstein pos- 
sesses the secret of converting crucidolite into cat’s- 
eye, which may also be made of aragonite, some of 
the hornblendes, and even fibrous gypsum. 





Or 
LOSING HIS SERMON. 


It was formerly the custom in the Established 
Church of England to sneer at extempore preaching. 
So firmly did the clergy adhere to the reading of 
manuscript sermons that some of them could hardly 
Say even a few plain words to an audience unless the 
manuscript was on the desk. 

An Oxford clergyman, while riding to an outlying 
Village, where he was to preach for a friend, discov- 
ered that he had lost his sermon from his coat pocket. 

For a few minutes he did not know what to do, for 
he was too far on his way to turn back to replace the 
loss from his stock of sermons. Then he remem- 
bered that he must pass by a certain rector’s house, 
and might borrow a sermon from him. 

With his friend’s sermon in his pocket, he rode on, 
arrived at the church, went through the service, en- 
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the time?” 

“Easily. To boil an Has as Signor likes it, takes 
just ten Paters and a hal 

While my eyes had been fixed on the minute-hand 
of my watch, she had been hard at work making up 
the lee-way in her daily orisons, and had run off ten 
Paters and a half at the call of time. So then, b 
praying and boiling eggs at the same time, she will 
hereafter be able to suit me. 


——+oro—__——__ 
HIS INSPIRATION. 


The expediency of always adhering to the Master’s 
precept, ‘Judge not according to the appearance,” 
was once illustrated to an Oxford examiner by a 
most mortifying incident. At one of the examina- 
tions for honors, the examiner, who prided himself 
on his talents for preventing students from copying, 
kept a sharp watch upon the candidates. 


At last he saw a man, after looking from side to 
side to satisfy himself ‘that he was not observed, 
plunge his hand in his breast pocket and draw some- 
thing out. The student looked at it long aad stead- 
fastly, then hastily replaced it, resumed his pen, and 
wrote with increased energy. 

The examiner, pretending not to notice this, rose 
from his seat, strolled round the room, came up be- 
hind the student, and, after waiting a time, saw the 
student again draw something from his breast pocket. 

“Sir,” said the examiner, Ty the student’s 
hand, ‘“‘this is the second time I have seen you doing 
this! What have you in your hand?” 

The man’s hesitation confirmed the examiner’s 
suspicions. 

“Sir,” said he, “I must insist on seeing what it is 
you have in your hand.’ 

The man reluctantly drew his hand from the pocket, 
and presented to the examiner the photograph of a 
young lady! It had been his hidden source of inspir- 
ation, and the secret of his freshened energy. 

The dismayed examiner offered an apology, and 
returned, crestfallen, to his seat, and in due time the 
candidate married the young lady. 


2 
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SUN AND FIRE SYMBOLS. 


There are to be found occasionally upon the walls 
of old brick houses, at about the line of division 
between the first and second stories, flat pieces of 
iron five or six inches in length, and shaped some- 
what like the letter S. 


The use of these articles was clearly brought from 





recent number of Nature gives a curious account of 
its origin and meaning. 

This writer says that the figure in question is an 
early symbol of the sun. It is still used in Hereford- 
shire and other parts of England. He once asked an 
old servant of the family—a Gloucestershire man— 
the reason for the particular form of these irons, 
and the reply was that “they were made thus in order 
> protect the house from fire, as well as from falling 

own.” 

If one will examine into the antiquities of the Isle 
of Man, he will find the seal of the government 
shows a curious combination of this figure. The 
same was on the official seal of —. We can trace 
its use to the oldest countries of Asia, 
was earlier than history gives any record. 








England, where it is still continued, and a writer in a | 


but its origin | 
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CLAMP SKATE. 
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For the Companion, 


AN AUTUMN SUNSET. 


Like breadths of Eden, bathed in smiles, 
Lay all the landscape’s glowing miles 
Where pictured, as some perfect dream, 
Showed farm and village, vale and stream, 
And billowy forests far away, 

Flamed in the lights of dying day. 


The limpid river, diamond bright, 

And dimpling with its own delight, 
Down through the purple stillness crept 
To kiss the lilies ere they slept, 

And broadening bent in shining coves 
Round grassy capes and meadow groves 
Whose trees, with tinted mantles old, 
Stood ankle-deep in liquid gold. 


Fair Nature looked with beauty new 
Through eyelids wet with falling dew, 
And cliarms that shunned the solar blaze, 
Revealed in twilight’s amber haze, 

Made vision rare as if in one 

All summer’s rainbows heaven had spun. 


Behind the west the sun withdrew ; 
His farewell splendor flushed the blue 
Where in his pathway, just aboon 

All ghostly groped the blind old moon 
Scarce venturing at her side to show 
Her infant crescent’s slender bow, 
And lower, on the welkin’s rim, 

Now dazzling bright, now softly dim, 
Shone drifts of glory that might be 
The waves of some ethereal sea. 


Far gleams of crystal radiance broke 

On rolling plumes of pearly smoke, 

And tides of mellowing gold and red 

Like breeze-blown ripples flashed and fled, 
Or melted as they mounted higher 

In deeps of opalescent fire. 


The blooming sky such lustre wore 

It seemed young Evening at her door, 
With backward gaze on earth serene, 
Enchanted by the brilliant scene, 

Had caught her image mirrored there 
And blushed to find herself so fair, 
Till in her cheek’s celestial dyes 
Smiled all the flowers of Paradise. 


THERON BROWN. 





into a higher, nobler, happier life. One sells his 
chance for fame, another for money, a third for 
gay clothes and vapid, fashionable folly, and yet 
another for sensual indulgence. 

One day, a blank wall shuts down across the 
path. Here lies the man’s body, a lump of de- 
caying matter. His frame passes like the forgotten 
sound of yesterday’s wind; what do the rich gar- 

| ments or what does selfish indulgence count for 
| now to him ? 

Alas! must such a human history be repeated 


over and over again, and the living take no warn- | 


| ing from the dead ? 


+o 
THE FIRST NIHILIST. 


The well-known German writer, Sacher-Masoch, 
gives in a recent number of the Revue Politique et 
Littéraire an interesting account of Tschoglokoff, 
the first Nihilist. He was a member of a secret soci- 
ety which succeeded the famous society of the ‘ Besi- 
menje” or “Anonymes,’’ which was formed in the 
reign of Peter III. of Russia. This emperor was an 


and was hated by many of his subjects, not only on 
account of his incompetency as a ruler, but chiefly 
because of his efforts to introduce, especially into the 
army, German officers and customs. Although en- 
trance into the society could only be obtained by 





| oath, it speedily became very large, numbering 
among its members persons from every rank. Finally 
the wife of the ill-fated Peter himself was won, 
through the influence of the beautiful Princess Dasch- 
koff, and the conspirators felt themselves strong 
enough to attempt a revolution. 


his faithless wife was seated upon the throne as the 
Empress Catharine IT. 

A = this remarkable woman, a born ruler, 
attempted honestly to carry out the wishes of the 


| crown, and some of whose members she appointed to 
| high positions, she did not satisfy the awakened 
| hopes of very many among the more enlightened of 
her subjects. 

They wanted far more than she was ready to grant, 
| the abolition of serfdom, the community of goods, 


———+or - —-— | communal self-government and the free toleration 


For the Companion. 


LIFE TWICE WASTED. 


Robert Cheviot has recently translated from 
a German writer a remarkable story, which, al- 
though wholly a work of the imagination, con- 
veys a significant meaning to every reader. 

It purports to be the life-history of the son of a 
Saxon peasant, born in squalid poverty and reared 
in ignorance. No gleam of intelligence, of knowl- 
edge, or even of rational amusement, lightened 
the monotonous twilight of his days. He lived 
the life of boys and young men of his class, but 
growing more brutal in his tastes as the years 
passed. 

When he reached middle age there came a 
change. He went to a great city, fortune favored 
him, and at last he became wealthy. But he him- 
self was unchanged. He knew no higher use for 
money than to spend it in gratifying the lower 
passions and debasing tastes which had been 
nursed in his early life. 

Still he was spared, and his body seemed to set 
at naught the ordinary law of nature that every 
man shall suffer for the abuse of his own appetites. 
But at last even his iron frame yielded. In ex- 
treme old age, on his ninetieth birthday, he was 
confronted by Death. 

The grim enemy appeared to him, so the story 
runs, as a visible presence, and summoned him to 
the retribution awaiting one who had misspent his 
life. " 

The old man begged to live his life over again, 
pleading that his birth and childhood, in poverty 
and vice, had given him no chance to know God, 
or to serve Him. If he could have another chance, 
he would devote his life to good works and to ser- 
vice of God. The prayer was granted, for the 
first time in the history of the world. He was 
suffered to live his life over again. 

He died, and was born again as the son of a 
powerful nobleman. He recollected distinctly his 
first life, and knew, too, that to him had been 
given, through God’s infinite mercy and patience, 
this chance to redeem its errors, and save himself 
from punishment. 

He has now wealth, youth and the homage of 
the world. He holds the full cup of worldly 
pleasure to his lips, and again he drinks deeply of 
it. He does not forget his purpose to live a new 
and better life, but he delays beginning. 

‘Yet another day and I will repent,” he says. 
“Yet a day to enjoy life. Then I will devote my- 
self to God and all good things.” 

The days pass; the weeks, the years. He grows 
more vicious as each carries up its black record 

to heaven. Hibs first life had been evil chiefly to 
himself. His second life is stained with foul 
crimes against others. At last he commits a 
murder; he slays his nearest friend. 


Appalled, the terrified wretch drives the knife 


into his own heart and gives back his soul, still 
foul and stained, to God. 


of all religions—in a word, a Slav republic. To accom- 
| plish these ends a new secret society was formed, 
| chiefly of learned men, doctors, government officials 
and army officers. 

A young lieutenant of the Imperial Guard, Tscho- 
glokoff was one of its most prominent members. 
Animated with a fervent patriotic spirit, energetic 
and courageous, with a fine personal appearance and 


endowed with a high —— of natural eloquence, he | j¢ 


was eminently fitted to be a popular agitator. 
| He wrote a Memoir on the Situation in Russia, as 
| viewed from his standpoint, and managed to have a 
copy put under a cushion on a sofa in the saloon of 
the empress. When this seemed to have no effect, 
he determined to kill Catharine, whose tyranny he 
detested. It should be said, however, that it is by no 
means impossible that he was acting in obedience to 
a command issued by his society. 

One night, when it was his duty to watch in the 
ante-chamber of the empress’s sleeping apartments, 
he entered her bedroom, It was Catharine’s frequent 
habit to read in bed and fortunately for herself she 
was doing so at that time and her room was fully 
lighted. 

Seeing the young man enter and draw his sword, 
| she instantly divined his purpose, sprang to her feet, 
warded off the blow which he aimed at her, seized 
| and held him until assistance came. 

| When put to the torture, Tschoglokoff showed an 
| indomitable fortitude and refused to reveal the names 
of any of his accomplices. On his way to the place 
of execution he called upon the people to revolt, and 
— the scaffold with a firm step and unclouded 
ace. 

From the time of this attempt of the first Nihilist, 
Catharine II. was the prey of constant fears. Wisely. 
however, she endeavored seriously to accomplish 
some of the reforms which Tschoglokoff in his Me- 
moir had advocated, although her efforts were utterly 
unsuccessful through the passive resistance of the 
nobility and high officials. 

She took measures to free the serfs. She sum- 
moned a kind of Parliament, chosen from the people, 
to meet at Moscow, “that ancient city with a thou. 
sand and one domes,” to propose and discuss the 
needed reforms. Although all her schemes failed, 
vet Catharine did what no man who ever sat on the 
Russian throne, before or since, has ever dared to do. 
Apparently, the blood of Tschoglokoff, the first 
Nihilist, was not shed in vain. 
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INDIFFERENCE TO PERSONALITIES. 


Shortly after Mr. Seward took his seat in the 
United States Senate, he announced that, under no 
circumstances, would he reply to a personal attack. 
“There is no Senator,” said he, “‘whose reputation is 
of sufficient importance to justify him in taking five 
minutes of the Senate’s time to defend it.” During 
his senatorial term he was always respectful toward 
his political opponents, although his radical opinions 
and bold utterances excited their bitter hostility, and 
drew upon him many fierce personal attacks. He 
never noticed these personalities in public debate, 
and, to all appearance, was as indifferent to them as 
to the crying of an infant. 


The eloquent Judah P. Benjamin, whose seat was 
next to Seward’s, once attacked him in an impas- 
sioned speech. As soon as the orator resumed his 
seat, Mr. Seward turned to him and said, in the most 
indifferent tone, ‘‘Benjamin, give me a cigar, and 
when your speech is printed, send me a copy.” 

Then, rising, he retired to the cloak-room and 
smoked Benjamin’s cigar as calmly as if the donor 
and he were political and personal friends. 
| Mr. Stanton, who relates this anecdote in his ‘‘Ran- 
dom Recollections,” describes a similar scene in the 
Senate Chamber a quarter of a century before, 
wherein Clay and Van Buren were the actors. Pres- 
ident Jackson’s order removing the public deposits 
from the United States Bank to its branches had 
alarmed the merchants and bankers, and excited the 
Whigs. Clay and Webster, their leaders, hurled 
anathemas against the President, and compared him 
to the stock tyrants of olden times. 

Vice-President Van Buren, a model of courtesy as 





The folly of the man who thus, for idle, trivial | the presiding officer of the Senate, used to listen to 


pleasures, wasted the opportunity granted to him, 
astonishes and dismays every reader of this wild 
tale. 
who has but one life to live ? 


But does the reader think of his own folly 





| which he was a prominent member, with the placid- 
ity of a cold, neutral, impartial referee. 
One morning Mr. Clay, in the course of an elo- 
| peg impassioned speech, implored the Vice-Presi- 
ent to hasten to the White 


“Beware,” says the Arab proverb, “chow thou | knee exert his well-known influence over the despot, 


dealest with God or thy brother. 


never meet him at the same crossing of the ways | 


again.” 


To every man or woman who comes into the! 


For thou shalt | f° persuade him to restore the Federal funds to the 


Bank, and thus avert a financial panic. 


straight across the Chamber to Clay’s seat. 
The Senators looked on with no little apprehen- 
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ardent admirer of Frederick the Great of Prussia} 


enduring the severest proofs and by taking a terrible 


In 1762, the emperor was seized and strangled, and | 


society of the ““Anonymes,” which had given her the | 


ouse, and on bended 
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world God gives the opportunity to enter at death | sion, and even Mr. Clay seemed a little disconcerted 


as he rose from his seat. 

“Mr. Senator,” said the Vice-President, bowing 
gracefully, ‘allow me to be indebted to you for an- 
other pinch of your aromatic maccoboy.” 

Clay offered his gold snuff-box, and resumed his 
seat, while Van Buren took a delicate pinch, and 
then returned to the Vice-President’s chair. 

Neither Mr. Van Buren nor Mr. Seward affected an | 
indifference they did not feel. Both of them looked | 
upon personalities in debate as part of the game of 
politics, which a statesman should no more heed than | 
does a lawyer the attacks of ——e counsel. They 
took all such criticisms as a tribute to their personal | 
influence, which their opponents were bent on de- 
stroying. 
| : 4@> ees 


MY BIRTHPLACE. 





| 
Ah, how the silent memories of years | 
| Are stirring in my spirit. I have been 

A lone and joyiess wanderer. I have roamed 
Abroad through other climes, where tropic flowers 
Were offering up their incense, and the stars 
Swimming like living creatures; I have strayed 
Where the soft skies of Italy were hung | 
In beautiful transparency above. 

And glory floating like a lovely dream 

O’er the rich landscape; yet dear fancy still, 

’Mid all the ruder glow of brighter realms, 

Oft turned to picture the remembered home, 

That blest its earliest day-dreams. Must I go 
Forth in the world again! I’ve proved its joys, 
Till joy was turned to bitterness—I've felt 

Its sorrows till I thought my heart would burst 
With the fierce rush of tears! The sorrowing babe 
Clings to its mother’s breast. The bleeding dove 
Flies to her native vale, and nestles there 

To die amid the quiet grove, where first 

She tried her tender pinion. I could love 

Thus to repose amid these peaceful scenes 

To memory dear. Oh, it were passing sweet 

To rest forever on this lovely spot, 

Where passed my days of innocence; to dream 

Of the pure stream of infant happiness 

Sunk in life’s wild and burning sands, to dwell 

On visions faded till my broken heart 

Should cease to throb, to purify my soul | 
With high and holy musings, and to lift | 
| Its aspirations to the central home | 
Of love and peace and holiness in heaven. 


—George D. Prentice. 
— 





ENDORSING A CHECK. 


Many women otherwise intelligent are singularly 
lacking in business capacity, and when, as often 
occurs, they are thrown on their own resources, they 
do not know how to conduct the most ordinary busi- 
ness transaction. The woman mentioned in the fol- 
lowing incident, narrated by an exchange, was evi- 
dently lacking in business training. She entered a 
bank in order to get a check cashed, so she went to 
the receiving teller’s window and thrust it in. The 
teller shoved it back. 


“Next winder,” said he. 

“Next winter! I can’t wait till next winter!” ex- 
claimed the lady. 

“JT said next winder!” shouted the clerk; ‘“w-i-n- 
d-o-w, winder; ’tother winder.” 
& s‘Oh yes; but this is the receiving window, isn’t 


“Yes, but you can’t get any money here.” 

“But I’m going to receive it, aint I?” 

“Not here you aint; go to the other winder, lady; 
he’ll fix you.” 

The lady was still uncertain, but she went and 
shoved in her check. The polite official thrust it 
back. “It’s not endorsed, madam,” said he. 

“Not endorsed? What does that mean?” 

“Is your name Tucker?” 

‘Well, what if it is?” 

“Is this your name here on the face of the check?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Well, then, you must endorse it.” 

“That’s what you said before. 
mean?” 

“You must write your name across the back of it.” 

‘But my name’s on it already.” 

“On the front. That aint enough; it must be across 
the back.” 

“Oh well, gi’ me it.” She took it and carefully 
wrote her name — down across the bottom of the 
check and handed it in. 

“You endorsed it wrong, madam.”’ 

*“How’d I know how you wanted it? Why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

“I thought I did; here, write it across the top, so,” 
and the teller painfully showed her, and with much 

rudging she complied. The teller thereupon cashed 
1er check with two silver dollars. 

“T aint going to take those,” she said. 
bills.” 

The teller —_ and gave her two one-dollar bills, 
which she took, picked up her parasol and departed. 


What do you 


“Gi’ me 


——_+o+—____ 
ALLIGATORS IN A PARLOR CAR. 


The old story of Blr beard and Fatima, with her 
unfortunate curiosity, s familiar toevery one. And 
it is as true now as ever that ill-judged curiosity is 
very apt to cause trouble. A few years ago, Mr. 
A——, a naturalist, was returning from a Southern 
tour to his home in the North. Arong other curios- 
ities, he had two alligators, fine specimens, which he 
was transporting in a box. It came on cold, and Mr. 
A——, as a special favor, was allowed to bring the 
box into a corner of the parlor car. 


The box was black in color, and bore something of 
a resemblance to a coffin, and inquiry was soon 
aroused among the passengers as to what could be in 
that suspicious looking black box. Some of them 
even questioned Mr. A , but his reply was, invari- 
ably, ‘Curiosities.’ This seemed to increase the 
— curiosity, and he was entreated to exhibit 

ris treasures. 

At first he was inclined to refuse, but, being fur- 
ther urged, he consented and the process of removing 
the lid began, while a score or more of eager ladies 
and gentlemen watched, anxious to catch the first 
view of the “curiosities” below. 

Meanwhile, the alligators, owing to the proximity 
of the stove, had become quite lively, and capable of 
making things lively for others, so that when the lid 
was slightly raised, one of the monsters just raised 
his head sleepily, and the surprised crowd laughed, 
and were eager to see more. 

So the screws were all removed, the cover lifted off, 
and the other saurian exposed to view. No sooner 
did the light strike him than be bounded up with sur- 
prising agility, and gave vent to a terrific grunt. The 
crowd separated as if a dynamite bomb had fallen 
among them. 

The other alligator, roused by its companion’s noise, 
before Mr. A—— could do anything to prevent it, had 

uickly wriggled out to the floor. Mr. A—— had 
thrown the box over number one, and was calling on 
some one to hold it down while he caught the other 
reptile. 

A young man ventured to stand on the box, and 
the naturalist, assisted by two other gentlemen, then 








shawl, and before the creature recovered from his 
surprise, he was in his box. Fortunately, both alli- 
gators were secured before amy damage was done, 
— frightening some of the passengers quite se- 
verely. 


_~+~@>>- 
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THEIR SONG UNFINISHED. 


Mrs. Grant, one of the ladies injured in the recent 
terrible railroad accident at Chatsworth, Ills., tells 
the following pathetic incident of the disaster. She 
was in the rear car with her husband. In the same 
car was a merry party of six persons travelling 
together. In order that they might sit together, Mr. 
and Mrs. Grant changed seats with a young man and 
his bride. Their courtesy saved their lives, for the 
young couple were both killed. 

Then Mrs. Grant composed herself in her chair and 
covered her face with her handkerchief to go to sleep. 
Nearly ee in the car was quiet but the jolly 
party of six. About this time the young bride was 
requested to sing ‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.” Some- 
thing in the desire to sleep and rest recalled the sweet 
old song. The young woman sang, and all listened 
while the train sped on. 

As the little gleam of fire appeared far down the 
track their voices swelled in: 

“Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

The speed of the train increased down the grade. 
Again the song swelled: 

“There let the way appear, steps unto heaven.” 

The way was already in sight: 





“All that Thou sendest me, in mercy given.” 


And then, with but a moment of life left for each 
of them, even when poor Ed McClintock’s hand was 
giving its last desperate wrench to the throttle of his 
engine, the singers sang to their God, who seemed 
not to be holding them in the hollow of His hand: 


“Angels to beckon m 


ie, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

Enough! It was finished. The engine struck the 
frail bridge and it sank. The car containing the 
singers crushed like a bolt of Jove through the two 
cars in front of it, killing and grinding as a foot kills 
aworm. In the same instant another car crushed 
por it and the singers were dead.— Peoria Trans- 
cript. 





BRAVERY AT WATERLOO. 


Many deeds of reckless daring are never recorded, 
but here is one, chronicled by no less a man than the 
great Duke of Wellington. He was once asked who, 
in his opinion, was the bravest man at Waterloo. “I 
can’t tell you that,” he said, “but I can tell you of 
one than whom I am sure there was no braver. He 
was only a private in the artillery, but, had he sur- 
vived the day, he would have been an officer. 

“A farmhouse, with an orchard surrounded by a 


thick hedge, formed a most important point in the 
British position, and was ordered to be held against 


| the enemy, at any hazard or sacrifice. 


“The hottest of the battle raged round this point, 
but the English behaved well, and beat back the 
French, though they attacked the place again and 
again with great fury. At last the powder and ball 
were found to be running short; at the same time 
the timberin the hedges took fire, and the orchard 
was soon surrounded by a ring of flame. 

“A messenger had, however, been sent to the rear 
for more powder and ball, and in a short time two 
loaded wagons came galloping down to the farm- 
house, the gallant defenders of which were keepin 
up athin and scanty fire through the flames whic 
surrounded their post. 

“The driver of the first wagon, with the reckless 
daring of an English boy, spurred his struggling and 
terrified horses through the burning heap; but the 
flames rose fiercely round, and caught the powder, 
which exploded in an instant, sending wagon, horses 
and rider in fragments into the air. 

“For one instant the driver of the second wagon 
paused, appalled by his comrade’s fate; the next, 
observing that the flames, beaten back for the moment 
by the explosion, afforded him one desperate chance, 
he sent his horses at the smouldering breach, and, 
amid the deafening cheers of the garrison, landed his 
terrible cargo safely within. Behind him the flames 
closed up, and raged more fiercely than ever.” 


2 
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SHE MUST COME. 


If the performance of the marriage ceremony in 
civilized lands is often attended by ludicrous inci- 
dents, what must be the experiences of the minister 
who presides over a community of people born to 
primitive customs? The late British Consul at 
Samoa says that a missicnary there was one day 
visited by a gentle-looking youth, the son of a British 
resident in the islands, who asked, ‘‘Please, sir, may 
I get married?” 


A day was appointed for the ceremon 
the time named, appeared the pone ridgroom, 
looking neat, shy and guileless; he was asked to take 
a seat and did so, blushing vigorously. A quarter of 
an horr elapsed, and there were no fresh arrivals; 
yet there sat our friend, without the slightest show of 
that impatience usually attributed to gentlemen 
al out to take the fatal plunge. 

At last the missionary became impatient, and asked 
him where she was staying. 

“Who?” said the youth. 

“Why, the girl you want to marry.” 

“Oh, she’s at Safata.” 

“What!” cried the minister, “have you come here 
for me to marry you to a woman sixteen miles off on 
the other side of the island?” 

“Yes,” replied the innocent; “I didn’t think you 
would want her.” 

He was sent away to fetch her, and in the course 
of a week returned to go through the marriage cere- 
mony in due form. 





when, at 


~@. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


The Wallachian peasants are said to resemble those 
of Ireland, especially in their hospitality to pigs, and 
in their simplicity. As illustrative of the latter qual- 
ity, a traveller relates the following anecdote, though 
without vouching for its truth : 


Some peasants were one day working in a field 
near the banks of the Maros. Suddenly they saw a 
stranger rush frantically through the field, and plunge 
headlong into the river. They pursued, and dragged 
him out, dripping ; he departed, and they resumed 
their work. Shortly afterward he again appeared, 
and for the second time took a suicidal “header.” 
Again the peasants snatched him from the raging 
torrent, and returned to their work. 

Yet a third time they saw him enter the field; but 








the most bitter attacks on the administration, of | attempted to corner number two; but he med 


fully awake, and decidedly on the defensive, show- 
| ing an ugly row of teeth in his gaping jaws, from 
which issued anything but musical sounds. 

It is impossible to describe the scene. Some of the 
passengers were sitting on the backs of the seats, 
their feet drawn up; others standing on the seat- 
arms, and clinging to the brackets above; and then 
there was a chorus of screams, cries, directions for 


As soon as Clay had closed his vehement philippic, | cetching the monster, intermingled with hoarse barks 
Yan Buren, calling a Senator to the chair, went | from the agile saurian, wriggling over the floor. 


At len 


h, by a successful stratagem, he was cap- 
\ tured. 


on this he did not make for the river, but 
climbing into a tree, deliberately proceeded to hang 
himself from one of the branches. This time his 
former preservers did not interfere, and he drained 
the cup of his fate to the last drop. 

Presently a crowd of the relatives and friends of 
the deceased, from whose custody he had escaped, 
arrived, headed by the parish priest, and roundly 
abused the peasants for permitting the late lamented 
to kill himself. 

The peasants naively replied that they had pulled 
him out of the river twice, and as he was dripping 





r. A—— threw over his head a heavy double 


wet, they thought he had hung himself up to dry. 
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For the Companion. 
NOVEMBER. 


“When is November?” 
When skies are gray, with scarce a fleck of blue, 
When sharp winds blow that pierce you through and 
through; t 
When bird-songs cease, and empty nests hang high, 
When butterflies and 
flowers have said 


would be with those funny dolls! 
one, and send it to her.” 

And the gentleman said, ‘““My dear, I hardly | softly in her lap. 

think she will get them, but we will try it.” 


Hans and me. 


one of the old arcades, a quaint and ancient place. | “Oh, you beautiful dollies!” she cried. ‘Oh, 
There we stood bravely up in the show-window, | you beautiful dollies! 
and stared at the people passing by. 


One day two strange-looking persons paused, | 


on their way to our great cathedral, to look at us. | her. 
Their words were strange too—not at all like 
Mina’s words; but dolls can understand one lan- | German dolls and will not understand you, Mar- 
guage quite as well as another. 


The lady said, ‘‘How delighted little Marjorie | 


;me? Iam glad my mamma sent you!” 


jorie.” 





Ilike you. Do you like 
And we looked just as sweet as we could for 


By-and-by her auntie said, “I think these are 





For a moment the deep blue eyes looked sur- | 


I will buy her| prised and sorrowful, then suddenly the little 
child sat down on a stool and laid Hans and me | 


With a gentle voice she slowly | 


said to us the same song our Mina used to sing in 


So they came into the shop and bought both | the attic-room in old Strasburg: 


They tried to talk as Mina did, 
yut it didn’t sound just the same. 
The lady took us to her room and packed us 


“Heil, Heil und Segen! 
Morgen kommt der Regen; 
Uebermorgen kommt der Schnee, 
Und thut’s dem Kindchen nicht mehr Weh!” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Ztc. 
: 

CHARADE, 


We must use my first with caution, 
Or we show our taste the worst; 








good-by ; 

When silver frost- 
work gleams on 
field and hill, 

When hearth - fires 
flame and glow, as 
nights wax chill; 

When dead leaves 
drift through lone- 
ly forest ways, 

When comes the glad 
New England day 
of days, 

Then is November. 
EmMA C. Down. 


“How dare you stand 
and look at me, 
You ugly, snorting 
thing P 
Know, that of every 
living beast, 
The elephant 
king! 
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THE STORY OF 
MARJORIE’S 
DOLLS. 


Hans and I are 
two little German 
dolls. 

My name is Mina, 
because that was the 
name of the lame 
girl who dressed us 
in our far-away Ger- 
man home. 

Mina lives alone 
with her mother, far 
away up under the 
roof of an old brown 
house in Strasburg. 
There she sits by 
her little window all 
day long, while her 
mother sells vegeta- 
bles and fruits in the 
market-place. 

On the window- A. 
ledge pots of flowers 
are blooming, and 
there is a table be- 
fore it with bits of 
cloth and fur and 
lace scattered 
around. 

Mina is a happy 
girl, though she can- 
not run about in her 
wooden shoes with 
the other peasant 
children. 

She sings while 
she sews, and I 
think that is the rea- 
son why her dolls 
are the very pretti- 
est ones made in 
Strasburg. 

Would you like to 
know how she 
dressed Hans and 
me? 

Hans wears long 
red and white stock- 
ings, and dark blue 
pants, tied about the 
knee with a smart 
scarlet ribbon. His 


is 


And if a person 
looks at me, 
Unless I give 
him leave, 
He’s very apt to 


coat is scarlet too, meet his death 
gaily trimmed with Too swiftly for 
gilt spangles and reprieve. 


thread. He wears a 
white collar and a 
black tie, and has a 
fine fur cap on his 
head. 
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fl Nursery 


It was a lordly elephant, ~ 
His name—his name was Sprite; 
He sat upon the nursery floor, 
All ready for to fight. 
He looked upon the rocking-horse, 
Who proudly prancing stood: 
*“O rocking-horse! O shocking-horse, 
I’m thirsting for your blood! 














~~.) 


“AAAI 
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**You are the most unpleasant beast 
I e’er have looked on yet, 
Although the stupid children here 


Will make of you a pet. 


Tragedy. 


I hate your tail of waving hair! 


I hate your bits of brass! 


% 


But more, oh, more than all, I hate 


Your gleaming eyes of glass! 


*“Were you of cotton-flannel made, 


As nursery beasts should be, 
With eyes of good black boot-buttons, 


You then might look at me. 
I might forgive your 








“So get you gone, 
rocking-horse ! 
Go to your closet-shed, 
And there, behind the wood 
basket, 
Conceal your ugly head !” 
But as the elephant thus did scold 


want of tusks, 
Your lack of trunk 
forgive ; 
But that wild, goggling, 
glassy glare— 
No! 
live. 


never, while I 


you 


And rage and fume and roar, 
The rocking-horse rocked over 


‘ him, 


And crushed him to the floor. 


Laura E. Richards. 











There are bows of 








black ribbon on my 
shoes, and a short crimson skirt is tucked up over 
a pale blue one. My white muslin waist and apron ! 
are all trimmed with lace, and my black bodice 
is decked with spangles and gold cord, quite as 
gaily as Hans’s little coat, and I wear a cap and 
a big black bow on top of my head. 

When we were finished, Mina turned us round 
and round, and all the while she looked at us she 
was singing one of her little German songs: 


“Heil, Heil und Segen! 
Morgen kommt der Regen; 
Uebermorgen kommt der Schnee, 
Und thut’s dem Kindchen nicht mehr Weh!” 


There was a sharp knock on the door, and a 
boy came in to buy all the dolls that were ready, 
for Mina’s dolls sold very fast, and the shop- 
keepers kept her busy. 

So Hans and I were laid carefully in a basket, 


very carefully in cotton and paper, and put a beau- 
tiful little envelope of chocolate-candy in our box 
for us to carry to her baby-girl. 

And so she sent us off on a long, long journey. 
We were put into a great deep bag and taken on 
the cars. There was whistling and shouting and 
swift motion; and then we travelled on a ship 
which rolled and plunged for many days through 
the water. 

Hans and I lay close together and kept quite 
still, for we were afraid and very sad when we 
thought of Mina and her songs. 

But at last there came to us a happy morning. 

Some one said, ‘Here is a box from Europe 
for our Marjorie!’ and when they had removed 
our wrappings a dear little girl stood there, waiting 
to take us in her dimpled hands, and dancing up 





With a dozen others, and taken to a shop under 





and down for joy because we were so pretty. 





“There, little dollies!” said she, tenderly; ‘do 
you understand that? Do you like that? It is 
all the German I know!” 

We are happy with our “little mamma.” 

She takes us out to play with her old dolls under 
a great horse-chestnut-tree in the door-yard and 
sometimes she has beautiful tea-parties with her 
tiny dishes; and she gives us a crumb of the 
chocolate-candy with our cup of tea and then eats 
it for us, for German dolls never have any appe- 
tite. 

But we are gladdest of all when she says to us 
the little verse which means in her language : 

“Joy, joy and blessing! 
The rain will come to-morrow; 


When that shall go, will come the snow, 
And bring the child no sorrow!” 


ELLEN SouLé CARHART. 





We should always 
well consider 
My second of my 


first. 
My whole was a poet 
of England, 
A man of my sec- 
ond too; 
Not merely my first 
has he left us, 
But those which are 
strong and true. 


2. 
WORD TRIANGLE. 


1 * 

Q** 

3** * 

4**#* * 

5h ** ke * 

G** kK * 

TRRKKRK 

S*eEKKHHKE YG 
Across. 


1, A consonant, the 
eleventh. 

2, Two vowels. 

3, Baby food. 

4, A dish of boiled 
or stewed meat. 

5, An instrument 
by which to find s 
horizontal line. 

6, A species of suc- 
cory, used as a salad. 

7, Ariverin South 
America. 

From 1 to 8, from 8 
to 9, from 1 to 9 the 
name of the conquer- 
ing general at the 
Battle of the Pyra- 
mids. H. A. G. 


3. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
AGRAMS. 


Maj. Alfred B. Ar- 
misage was born on 
the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1831. Early in 
life he was a_vain- 
eradler; but he af- 
terwards rose to the 
positions of cheater, 


AN- 


walery, mity rail- 
gleaner, one star, and 
at the time of his 


death he bore the title 
of Sir Peendt. This 
is what he said, in re- 
ferring to the youth 
of his own country: 

“There is no Car- 
minea boy, however 
poor or humble, that, 
if he have a hale ce- 
dar, a thura tree, a 
Mors Grant, may not 
rise through all the 
grades of society, and 
become the crown, 
the glory, the pillar 
of the State.” 


4. 
FRAMED SQUARE 
WORD. 


[Fill the blanks for 
the frame, in the first 
sentence, with words 
to complete the sense, 
in the order top, bot- 
tom, left, right. Fill 
the blanks for the 
square in the same 
way, from top to bot- 
tom in order} 


Frame. 

The —— of the en- 
terprise made a —— 
division of the ——, 
in satisfactory to 
each. 





Square. 

They boarded the 
—- and did not —— 
their —— of lawful 
plunder, answering 
the chagrin of the 
robbed with a —— of 
laughter. J. P. B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The letter G. 


com M 
2. Seta 
cHuHuwuU R 
MART 
sKnrpt 
Lite 
xis & 
BRAN 
BAR D 
BEA R 
BOH E 
Ss H 0 W 


Salk le del td al he 


4th line down: 
Martin, Andrew. 


5th line down: 
All Saints’ Day. 


3. New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Chicago, 
Boston, St. Louis, Baltimore, Cincinnati, San Fran- 


cisco, New Orleans. 


4. 


wpm 
nakss 
Hazssr 


5. Denmark. 


BOre& 
oon 


pe Se Re CR 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- | 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF_THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on pone paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is pald, can be changed. 

Di tin —R b that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-oftice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Lettere to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 


LIVING UNDER WATER. 


The length of time during which a person can live 
under water, without the aid of any diving appar- 
atus, is a question in dispute among scientific men. 


an electric current, automatically operated from this | 
observatory, acts upon an electro-magnet which draws 
a lever in such a way that the ball falls by its own 
weight. The ball is thus dropped in New York and 
Philadelphia by a machine at Washington, and in 


| the former city its fall is visible seven miles away. 


A great many people besides those who have need 
to know the exact time once every day watch the fall 
of the time-ball, in order to see how closely their own 
time-pieces are running, and set them if they are— 
wrong. 

The time-ball does not finish its work merely by 
falling. Not every one can take the time or the trou- 
ble to watch its fall. A number of clocks have been 


| connected electrically with it, and are automatically 


regulated by the fall of the ball. 


a 


STUNG BY BEES. 


The bee is a self-respecting insect, and sometimes, 
armed as he is with a weapon of attack and defence, 
proves more formidable than his size would warrant 
one in supposing him to be. Several cases are on 
record of death or disablement resulting from the 
apparently wanton fury of bees. A most formidable 
assault was made by a swarm in Prussia in 1820. 


Monsieur Eulert, a merchant, was travelling in a 
carriage with his wife from Wittenberg to Berlin, 
when, on the high-road between Kropstadt and 
Schmogelsdorf, a huge swarm of bees suddenly cov- 
ered the carriage, horses, travellers and coachman. | 

In a few minutes the horses, ee with | 
stings, lay down on the ground. The coachman, 
while endeavoring to aid the horses, lost his hat; his 
head became covered with a matted mass of bees, | 
hair and blood, and he fell down insensible. | 

Monsieur Eulert, whose mouth was filled with bees, 
rushed off for assistance. On returning to the spot 
with a woodman whom he met, and some laborers, | 
Madame Eulert was found lying face downward on 
the ground, happily not much injured. The coach- 
man was still insensible, and for forty-eight hours 
his case was precarious. 

The bees being at last driven away by burning hay 
and straw, the suffering horses were examined, and | 
were discovered to be in a frightful condition. One 
died the same day from the effect of the stings it had 
received, and the other was taken to Schmogelsdorf 
and placed under the care of a veterinary surgeon, 
but succumbed to its injuries on the following day. 


en | 
DISSIPATED. 


A certain schoolgirl used always to be besetting | 
her friends with the question, “If I say I like choco- 
late, and you say you do, do we mean the same thing? 
Does any one substance taste the same to different 
people?” Evidently it was a question which could 





Some travellers have told marvellous stories of the 
natives of Eastern countries who were able to stay 
ten, or even fifteen, minutes under water, but there 
can be no doubt that these are absurd exaggerations. 
It is well known that the ordinary divers for coral, 
sponge and pearl-oysters do not remain under more 
than two minutes, and the “men-fish” who exhibit in 
the museums do not exceed two minutes and a half. 

The doctors differ in their opinion as to the time at 
which death comes in drowning. Some say in three 
minutes, others in five, but none set a longer time 
than this, except the drowning person faints, when 
respiration and animation cease. 

A Frenchman, named Lacassagne, has been for 
some time studying this subject, and the results of 
his experiments and observations are given in the 
Revue Scientifique. The man upon whom he experi- 
mented was a famous Hungarian swimmer, named 
James, who, among other exploits, once swam from 
Calais to Dover, and had remained under water for 
four minutes and fourteen seconds. 

Before diving, it was observed, he first expelled all 
the air from his lungs, and then took a long breath. 
After he had been under water for a minute his heart- 
beats became slow, irregular and feeble. After two 
minutes and thirty-seven seconds there was a rush of 
blood to the head, and his eyes appeared sunken. 
Still he continued to breathe amply and regularly at 
the rate of twenty respirations a minute, while at 
the same time the observer noticed that the abdomi- 
nal ¢avity diminished gradually in size. 

M. Laeassagne believes from this, and from the 
fact that James was continually swallowing his 
saliva, that, in drawing the long breath at first, he 
swallowed a quantity of air, and that, the ordinary 
respiratory channels being closed, he takes into his 
lungs the air contained in his stomach, which, being 
breathed out, is returned to his stomach, and from 
thence again taken, somewhat purified, into his lungs. 

That is, in other words, he makes of his stomach a 
reservoir for air, a fact which, if true, will account 
for his ability to remain for such an extraordinary 
time under water. 

This process, which the diver performs instinctively 
and mechanically, M. Lacassagne believes can and 
should be learned by all swimmers, as giving them a 
far greater endurance under the surface than they 
now possess. 

wa — 
THE TIME-BALL, 


In large cities, and especially in those which have 
large shipping and trading interests, it is always very 
desirable to have time which shall not only be exact, 
but official, and accepted by everybody. In several 
of the large cities of the United States this official 
hour is fixed by an ingenious, and yet simple and 
easily visible apparatus, called the time-ball. 

At Washington, Philadelphia and New York a ball, 
placed upon a staff on some central and lofty building, 
is dropped by a common electric current from the 
observatory at Washington. 

At Boston, the ball is dropped by an electric cur- 
rent from the observatory at Harvard College. 

The New York time-ball is at the top of a tower 
three hundred and twelve feet high, which is a part 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company’s build- 
ing. At a distance it looks like a solid ball. It is 
really hollow, and made of twelve strips of sheet- 
copper. It is placed upon a metallic platform thirty 
feet high, so that the ball itself is three hundred and 
forty-one feet above the level of the sea. 

It falls about eight yards; and when it has reached 
the end of its fall, it is held fast by an apparatus 
which prevents it from bounding. 

Every morning the ball is drawn up to the summit 


of its pole, and when exactly twelve o’clock is marked | 


upon the clock at the observatory at Washington, 
two hundred and twenty-eight miles from New York, 


never be answered. A less difficult one is that as to 
| the meaning which words assume in different minds. 


Three or four young Japanese students were in | 
the habit of dining at a certain residence in Boston. | 
One of the party was a young man of high rank and 
great dignity, and when he was missing from the 
table, one day, the host asked, with some solicitude, | 
the cause of his absence. 

“Oh, he cannot come,” said the spokesman of the 
pets, shaking his head sadly; “the very dissipated— 

1e very ee oe 

The host thought it best not to make any further 
inquiry at the time, but after the meal he ventured to 
ask the young man in private, ““You say Mr. Nim Shi 
is not well?” 

“No, he not well—he very dissipated.” 

‘Bless me! he hasn’t been drinking?” 

“Oh no, no! he no drink.” 

“Not gambling ?”’ 

“No, no; he no gamble.” 

‘May I ask you what he has been doing then?” 

“Oh, he very dissipated. He eat spongee cake allee 
time—he all broke up now.”— Boston Transcript. 


en 
STORY OF A SWALLOW, 


People have swallowed unpleasant creatures while 
incautiously drinking from brooks and springs, and it 
is said a mouse once ran down a dog’s throat; but we 
never heard of a boy swallowing a bird. The Boston 
Record tells of one who narrowly escaped doing so. 


“T’ve heard of strange accidents befalling people,” 
remarked a surgeon the other evening, ‘‘but the one 
I was called upon to attend the other afternoon beats 
anything for novelty that ever came under my notice. 

“A little boy was flying a kite on the house-top. 
Another lad two or three houses away was engaged 
in the same diversion. One opened his mouth to call 
to the other, and just then a flock of swallows came 
flying by. 

“One of the swallows, evidently confused, flew 
against the boy’s face, driving his bill clean through 
his cheek. In his agony the lad closed his teeth 
hard and held the bird fast. The swallow was partly 
stunned by the shock, and, with the bird sticking out 
from his cheek, the lad ran downstairs to his mother. 

“She removed the bird and summoned me to attend 
the lad. That bird now pies a hand cage in 
the house, and its owners wouldn’t part with it under 
any consideration.” 


——_q———— 
HOPE. 


A child’s first familiarity with death is always 
pathetic. The writer was sitting at her window one 
day, and heard the following conversation between 
two small relatives concerning the departure from 
this life of a pet kitten: 


“F’ankie, my kittie’s all dead.” 

“Isitdead? I’m awful sowwy.” 

‘My kitty won’t nevah meow no moah,” beginning 
to whimper. 

**Maybe she’s gone to heaven.” 

“Kitties can’t go to heben.” 

**You don’t know. I wouldn’t cwy. Jest wait an’ 
see.” 





——_-——_— 
NOT SURE OF HER CRAB. 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures catarrh and also cures 
consumption in its early stages. Sold by druggists.[ Adv. 
>. | 





** Time is money.” Geta United States Watch Co.’s 
Watch, Waltham make, and be on time. [Adv 
Jingles 

Rheumatism and catarrh, caused by impover- 
ished blood, cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv. 
Ee 

The name of Stewart Hartshorn in script on label is 
a guarantee of a perfect Shade Roller. [Ade. 


COMMON-SENSE 


HINTS ON HEALTH 


And exercise for both sexes. Price, 10cts. For sale by 
all_newsdealers or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., 147 Washington St. 


ARABIAN JOINT OIL. 


A most wonderful discovery for producing a high de- 
gree of elasticity to the joints and muscles of the human 
body; it also removes aches and pains. | 


USED BY GYMNASTS AND ACROBATS. | 


Perfectly harmless, yet wonderfully &ffective.. The only 
oil of the kind ever offered to the public. Price, $1.00; | 
sample, 50 cts. Agents wanted. A liberal discount to | 
the trade. Mention the Youth’s  SORINGFIE Address 
ARABIAN JOINT OIL CO., BOX 837, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

















BAIBY’S 
SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
Jano BEAUTIFIED 


Mr LA CurTicura. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND 

beautifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great SKIN CURE, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an e> quisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it 
externally,: .d CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, invernally, invariably succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 

t@™ Send for ““How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


BA BY’S Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP, 














THE FAMOUS CUSTOM MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS. 


(Coats and Vests cut to order at proportionate prices.) 


DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


If you do, you may save lots of money, 
and at same time get a g fit, by send- 
ing 6c.(and mentioning this paper)fora full 
line of samples of cloth, linen tape-meas- 
ure and self-measurement blanks, with full 




















, particulars. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
__ 18 Summer Street, Boston. 


Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy 





SS ruse 


and while it is a cure for Kidney an 
Liver Complaints, it is no less effi- 
cacious in purifying the blood, as in 
Scrofula and kindred diseases. Liver 
Complaints, Constipation and 


DYSPEPSIA, 
are readily cured by the Favorite 
medy. Mr. John 
N. Y., says: “I have been a sufferer 
D spepsia for ten years. Some- 
one advised me to use Dr. Kennedy’s 
Favorite Remedy, which I did. I 
have now gained flesh and feel better 
than I have in years, and now have 
no symptoms of my old complaint. 
$1.00; 6 for $5.00. Prepared by 
DR. DAVID KENNEDY, RONDOUT, N. Y. 
Send 2-cent samp to Dr. weunety, Rondout, N. Y. 
for illustrated book how to cure Kidney, Liver and 
Blood Disorders. Mention this paper. 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 
ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
St,000 A DAY. 


C. C. Shayne, 
Mannfacturing Farrier, 


103 Prince St., N. Yo 


Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity for ladies 
to purchase reliable furs direct 
from the Manufacturer at low- 
est possible prices. Fashion 
= book mailed free. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT 


INVALUABLE FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


An Efficient Tonic for Invalids, 

















while still very young. A little girl fishing for crabs 
in the moat about Fortress Monroe was very success- 
ful in attracting the warlike bivalves to her bait. 

“Ah,” exclaimed a gentleman standing near, ‘“‘you 
have one this time!” 

“Oh no, sir,” replied little Mademoiselle Experi- 
ence, “I’m not sure of him; he’s likely to let go any 
eg I’m never certain of a crab till I’ve landed 
iim.” 

Sure enough, the soft-sbelled prize did let go. 


—_@——__—_. 
“NEGLIGEE.” 


A foolish woman, newly graduated from a humble 
sphere in life, was fond of using French, sometimes 





| with striking effect, as, for instance, when speaking 


| of a duty a maid-servant had left undone: 


but I must say she is sometimes apt to be négligée.” 


Children sometimes get the real philosophy of life | 


| 
| “Pauline is a good servant,” she remarked, in a | 
| light and airy manner, ‘“‘a very good servant, indeed; 


For flavoring Soups, Sauces and Made Dishes. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of Baron 
| Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 
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is adapted to both sexes and all ages, | 


lting, Hudson, | lengthens the waist. Give hip measures when ordering. 


Instantaneous Beef Tea, 


CANFIELD COODs. 








PATTI SKIRT BAND improves the figure and 


Price, per mail, $1. Muslin yokes with buttonholes, 25c. 

LANGTRY BUSTLE. Only perfect folding bus- 
tle; folds when sitting or lying down. Made in White 
and Drab. Price, per mail, 60 cents. 

Shoulder Brace and Skirt Supporter. Invalu- 
able to Ladies and Misses with weak backs or small hips. 
Three sizes: Children’s, Misses’ and Ladies’, Price, per 
mail, $1.25, Kid; $1.00, Jean. 

Stockinet Diaper. Soft, easily washed, water- 
proof, and made to fit any child. Price, per mail, 75 cts. 

Canfield Dress Shield. or seamless or reliable 
waterproof Shield made. No.1, 25 cents per pair; No. 
2, 30 cents per pair: No. 3, 35 cents per pair. 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 7 Mercer St., N. Y. 
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KNITTED 


Misses’ and Children’s 


FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 


Owing to the great success during 
the past season of their Knitted Tux- 
edo Summer Suits, Messrs. James 
McCreery & Co. have been led to 

E produce a Knitted Fall and Win- r 
ter Suit for Misses and Children, 
adapted for school and outdoor wear. 

N This Suit is made in one piece: 
the waist is tight-fitting, with a fu.l 
front of Jacket Effec’, and the Skirt 
is made full, with a sash. 

0 The colors are the soft, warm win- 
ter Shades, relieved here and there 
with stripes of contrasting color. A 

X full descriptive circular mailed on 
application. 








Controlled exclusively and for sale only by 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and {Ith St., 
NEW YORK. 








ms | | either failed to secure the “Garland” agency or are desirow 





700 Styles and _ Sizes. 
Look for Trade Mark: 


Beware of Imitations. 


Sold Everywhere! 


AUTION:—Beware of merchants who commend 4 
Stoves in preference to **Garlands.” They Ae 





of selling stoves upon which a greater profit can bem 


